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Last Words! 


THE SCHOLASTIC for May 2nd 
announces all winners in The Scho- 
lastic Awards, with photographs, 
prize poems, essays, and stories, and 
pictures of prominent art entrants. 
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TS sculpture group of “Hamlet and 
the Fool,” representing two closely 
related but strongly contrasting char- 
acters typical of the tragic and the comic 
spirit, is a highly appropriate cover to 
commemorate Shakespeare's birthday on 
April 23. It was designed by Alexander 
Stirling Calder, the distinguished Ameri- 
can sculptor, for the Fairmount Park Art 
Association of Philadelphia. Mr. Calder 
is a native Philadelphian, and his work is 
represented in numerous parks and 
museums in the larger cities of the 
country. He was chief of the depart- 
ment of sculpture at the San Francisco 
Exposition in 1915. 





“What! 


Play Juliet? 


LOOK 
AT ME!” 


“Oh, don’t let us down like that, 
Betty!” 

“Are you crazy or something?” 

“How come?” 

“TI wish I knew how come, so I 
could do something about it. Look 
at me, members of the Drama 
Club. I’m a sight—and one month from 
to-day I’m to be the beautiful Juliet. I won’s 
be hissed off the stage. I’m through!” 

“Betty, please! You can’t do that. 
You’re the star of the school!” 

“Star! Did you ever see a Juliet with 
stringy hair and a terrible complexion 
and eyes as lifeless as an Egyptian 
mummy?” 

“Oh, you’ll get by.” 

“I can’t get by. ‘Her beauty makes 
this vault a feasting presence full of 
light.” Think how that line will go over 
with Juliet looking like a rainy 
afternoon!” 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self, Betty?” 

“Nothing. That’s just it.” 

“That és just it. ‘Nothing’ is another 
word for neglect.” 

“Oh, Miss Graham, I didn’t know you 
were here.” 

“It’s as well I came in, with my star 
threatening to resign. I’m going to take 
you in hand, and one month from to-day 
you'll be the loveliest Juliet who ever 
leaned over a balcony. First, I’m going 
to give you a beauty examination.” 

“A beauty quiz is the last thing I can 
pass just now.” 

“That’s only the first step. After the 
exam, I’m going to see that you follow 
the rules in my very special health-and- 
beauty booklet: Plenty of exercise in the 
open; sufficient sleep; proper foods—and 
no more caffein-containing beverages for 
you!” 

“But what shall I drink, then?” 







“Something delicious that you'll love. 
Postum-made-with-hot-milk! It’s a real 
health-and-beauty drink. It has nourish- 
ment and flavor and zip and all the things 
that you need and like. Just wait till you 
taste it... and that will be in a half 
hour. Come along, Betty.” 


My Juliet was so lavishly praised in my 
school paper that I’m too modest to 
quote. But Miss Graham made a new 
girl of me. And a happy one. 


For You! 
FREE! 
The Health-and-Beauty Trio 








Send TO-DAY for the beauty questionnaire, health- 
and-beauty booklet and full week’s supply of 
Instant Postum—the delicious beverage the Dra- 
matic Director called the health-and-beauty drink. 
Give yourself a beauty examination—follow the 
simple rules in the booklet—treat yourself to the 
rich flavor and steaming delight of Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk—and watch your beauty average 
go up week by week. Made of whole wheat and 
bran, Postum adds its own wholesomeness to the 
rich nourishment of milk. 

This complete beauty trio—FREE! Clip the 
coupon now, and begin at once to make your mir- 
ror your most flattering friend. © j93;, c. F. cone 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








Geweanat Foops, 5-4-1 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty booklet, 
and a week's supply of Instant Postum. 


Name 








Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup 
by adding hot milk or boiling water, is one 
of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boiling and is 
also easy to make. 


Street 





City State 
Fill in compl ctely—print name and address 








If you live in Canada, address Genera F oops, 
Lrp., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 


























“The Skeleton Dance,”’ one of the macabre novelties in Walt 
Disney's popular “Silly Symphony’ series 


thing in the movies. “The same old love stuff,” 

he would grunt at his Dad who had long tried to 
reconcile Johnny’s expressed indifference to the movies 
with his continued demand for the price of admission. 
The mystery was solved one Saturday afternoon when 
Johnny’s Dad accompanied him to 
the neighborhood playhouse. The 
feature picture was Norma Daniels 
in Love in the Desert. Dad wriggled 
in his seat as much as Johnny, but 
when he suggested playing catch in 
the back yard, Johnny insisted on 
sticking it out. Dad, mystified, 
was falling asleep over the ads for 
next week’s inanities when he was 
startled by a chuckle in his left ear. 
Looking up at the screen to see 
what at long last had tickled John- 
ny, he beheld a black and white 
creature with stringy legs, saucer- 
shaped ears, and a tab at the end of his nose. This 
creature which, all details to the contrary, resembled a 
mouse, was serenading his lady-love beneath the window 
of a house which was itself contorted by emotion into 
the most moving of curves. Sentimentally the creature 
thrummed his banjo until his sweetheart appeared at 
the window; at this point his tail, equal to the 
emergencies of passion, elongated itself into a sizeable 
rope down which the lady-love descended into the 
awaiting arms of her lover. 


Pethins used to be a boy who couldn’t see any 





“‘Mickey Mouse,” Walt Disney's most famous 
creation, who has caused international 
complications 


The Animated Cartoon, 
America’s Liveliest Art 


The unpredictable capers of Mickey Mouse or Felix 
or Krazy Kat have saved from utter banality many an 
afternoon for movie-goers young and old. What a 
relief it is to turn from some overworked tangle of 
human relationships in which the often limited imagina- 
tion of the author has been further circumscribed by 
the human limitations of the actors, to this free world 
of the animated cartoon where all things are possible. 
Here any caprice, however defiant of physical law, of 
Walt Disney’s imagination, or Pat Sullivan’s or Walter 
Lantz’s, can be translated into action by the pens of 
clever artists. 

Indeed some critics go so far along with Johnny in 
his secret passion for Mickey that they regard him and 
his kin as among America’s greatest contributions to 
the art of the motion picture. Into the production of 
the animated cartoon has gone a very high degree of 
intelligence, imagination, and mechanical art. To 
produce one run of Mickey Mouse, 
Mr. Disney and his corps of 
thirty artists work for two weeks. 
In the first place the scenario 
must have a clear dramatic story 
with hero, villain, suspense, 
and climax. Secondly important 
characters and situations must 
be drawn by star artists with 
a good cartoon sense. And 
finally each progressive stage 
or every motion must be drawn 
by assistant artists, so called 
“animators,” who besides being 
first-rate mechanics must possess 
keen powers of observation and visual imagina- 
tion. All the minute steps in the progress of a gesture 
must, when photographed produce the smoothness of 
real motion. At the normal speed of 24 pictures per 
second, one gesture may require 80 drawings. The 
average run of 7 1-2 minutes requires 9,000 drawings. 

The quality of art and skill brought into play in 
contriving the frolics of Mickey Mouse would stand 
in good stead any scenario writer or screen actor in 
Hollywood. 
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The Elephant’s Ear 20un, 


Hannibal, cum in praealti fluminis 
iransitum elephantos non posset com- 
pellere . . . jussit ferocissimum elephantum 
sub aure vulnerari et eum qui vulnerasset 
tranato statim  flumine  procurrere: 
elephantus exasperatus ad persequendum 
doloris sui auctorem tranavit annem et 
reliquis idem audendi fecit exemplum 

—Julius Frontinus, Strategematicon, I, 
vii, 2. 


66 OT another man,” said Han- 
N nibal, “shall cross that river 

until those elephants are all 
safely over. We cannot afford to lose 
them, and we have none too many men 
on this side now.” 

He glowered at his brother with his 
domineering, preoccupied scowl, his 
dark face, small as it was -between the 
low browpiece of his severe helmet and 
his tight curling sable beard, contracted 
still more in the concentration of his 
resolve, his black eyes glittering, his 
eyelids puckered, his brow knitted. 

Mago smiled back his big, bland, 
blond, blue-eyed smile. 

“Leave me a third of the cavalry,” 
he said softly, “and I will hold off the 
Gauls until tomorrow night; yes, and 
until noon of day after to-morrow— 
hold them off without half trying. You 
won't lose an elephant.” 

“Your one instinct,” his brother re- 
torted, “is to get into risky situations 
for the mere dare-devil delight of see- 
ing how nearly you can go to just miss- 
ing destruction for nothing and feeling 
the glow of satisfaction that comes 
from your dexterity in extricating your- 
self. We'll get into tight and scary 
places enough without manufacturing 
artificial traps for ourselves. 
Not another man shall cross 
till the last elephant is over. 
We are holding back the sav- 
ages none too handily now. 
Listen to that!” 

The comparative _ silence 
about them, disturbed only by 
the swish of the wind-rocked 
boughs, the murmur of the 
sulky river, the guttural calls 
of the mahouts and the occa- 
sional squeal of an elephant, 
had been accentuated by the 
far off fringe of intermittent 
but fairly continuous shouts, 





By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


short barking, yelping calls, long- 
drawn, shrill howlings, and at intervals 
the faint sound of a sustained burst of 
ferocious yells or exultant cheers. As 
Hannibal spoke, a longer, louder and 
less distant outbreak made itself heard. 

“T could hold them off easily,” Mago 
repeated. “I could give the mahouts all 
the rest of to-day and all of to-morrow 
to work with the beasts.” 

“T mean to camp three leagues for- 
ward to-night,” said Hannibal, “and I 
hope to make six leagues to-morrow. 
We've no time to waste. And suppose 
we needed a rest and you could do what 
you promise, what guarantee have we 
that the brutes will be any more tract- 
able in a day or ten? We don’t know 
yet what the trouble is.” He turned to 
the bevy of young nobles who acted as 
his unofficial staff orderlies. 

“Find the head mahout,” he com- 
manded, “and fetch the interpreter.” 

Two of the mounted youths galloped 
off; the rest kept their fretful horses 
at a respectful distance behind the two 
generals, who from their knoll over- 
looked the hopeless confusion of the 
milling, heaving herd of squealing, 
recalcitrant elephants, the broad river 
and the tangled woods on the further 
side. The woods gave no token that 
fifty thousand men had vanished into 
them since dawn, but the other bank of 
the river, as far as they could see up 
and down it, was all ropy, greasy mud, 
puddied to a paste by the convulsive, 
frantic struggles of the back-slipping 
feet of the myriads of men, horses, 
mules and cattle which had scaled it 


Every one who has studied Ancient History 
knows that Hannibal, greatest of the Car- “] 
thaginian generals, crossed the Alps with 
his herd of Indian elephants to attack Rome 
in the Second Punic War. But not every 
one realizes just how that stupendous feat try? 
was accomplished. If history has been but 
a table of dates to you, read this tale of 
Edward Lucas White’s and you will never 
again forget that the men who fought these 
long-ago wars were flesh and blood. 


only by the expenditure of their last 
fraction of strength. As Hannibal 
scanned the surface, swirling with 
sullen eddies, he kept a tight rein on his 
fidgety little bay. Mago’s reins lay on 
the neck of his tall sorrel, which he 
sat without visible effort, as comfort- 
able as if he had been on a sofa. 

The orderly who had sought the head 
mahout quickly brought him. He 
wagged his turban, waved his arms and 
poured out a stream of excited vocables. 

“Where's that interpreter?” Hannibal 
demanded. 

Two more orderlies dashed off, and 
after an interminable wait, which the 
Asiatic filled with gesticulations and 
floods of unintelligible gabble, all three 
returned together. The interpreter was 
across the river, beyond present reach. 
Hannibal cursed the interpreter. 

“That’s what you get,” said Mago 
with exasperating sweetness, “for your 
insistence on importing bogus experts 
from the other side of the dawn. If 
you had left the vestibules of the sun- 
rise undisturbed and hadn’t ransacked 
the Ganges Valley for alleged adepts 
at elephant driving we should all be 
better off. You should have been able 
to spend on something worth while the 
fortune you lavished on obtaining these 
dandelion-stem-fingered and _spindle- 
shanked exotic imcompetents. And if 
your elephants were in charge of plain, 
honest Numidians, even if anything 
went wrong, which is unlikely, we 
should be able to understand what it 
was.” 

“Talk never accomplished anything,” 
said Hannibal. “Can't any- 
body else understand that 
man ?” 
have an_ idea,” said 
Mago, “that I begin to catch 
the drift of his repetitions. I 
have picked up some words of 
these men’s tongue. Shall I 

.> 

“By all means,” said his 
brother impatiently. 

Mago questioned the man, 
made him repeat the answers 
slowly over and over, and re- 
ported: “He says the elephants 
know they cannot climb the 
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further bank and will not enter the 
river.” 

“Do you expect me to believe,” Han- 
nibal exclaimed, “that an elephant can 
judge of the practicability of a bank 
at that distance?” 

“T don’t expect anything,” Mago re- 
torted; “I’m only telling you what this 
fellows says as near as I can catch his 
meaning. Anyhow, you ought to know 
as much about elephants as I do.” 

“When we left Carthagena,” said 
Hannibal wearily, “I thought I knew 
all about elephants. Every day since 
I’ve learned something new about them. 
Now I feel I am just on the verge of 
beginning to learn about them. I am 
approaching the point where their prob- 
able usefulness in battle in Italy seems 
no longer to outweigh the difficulties of 
getting them there. If it were not 
that they are so very useful at just the 
right situation, if it were not for the 
universal and unreasonable dread of 
them among the Romans, I’d abandon 
the whole herd here and now. As it is 
we must get them on.” 

“Why not take them up or down 
stream beyond where the bank is 
mauled?” Mago inquired. “If I under- 
stand this man right he says he could 
have got them over if they had been 
sent first instead of held till now.” 

“You know very well,” said Hannibal 
severely, “that we cannot now dislodge 
the natives from either of the vantage 
points on the river, nor can we now 
work round either with the force we 
have left, and they are being reinforced 
hourly. No, we must cross here.” 

He turned to the force of orderlies. 
“Scatter!” he ordered. “Find Han- 
nibal at once!” 

Hannibal the Scout, the namesake of 
the great commander, was the most 
hated and the most feared man in the 
army, reputed the cruelest man alive 
and known for the most cool-headed, 
boldest, most reckless, most calculating 
and most competent man in the whole 
corps of spies, scouts and skirmishers 
which he commanded. He had been 
born in the lowest slums of Carthage 
on the night when all its rabble were 
feasting at the expense of Hamilcar 
Barca, who honored with lavish mag- 
nificance the birth-anniversary of his 
heir. After that heir of the great 
Admiral the slum baby had been named 
by its mother. Before it was three 
years old its parents died or abandoned 
it, and the waif grew up into an amaz- 
ing precocity of vice. Brought by 
chance to the Admiral’s notice, the 
street boy caught his fancy and was 
taken to Spain. There he developed 
marvelous capacities of usefulness and 
had won and held his place as chief 
scout. He had a knowledge of men 
such as only slum dwellers acquire, and 
a store of woodcraft wonderful even 
for one forest bred and more than 
miraculous for a former wharf-rat. 


Promptly he came, leaning on the 
neck of his lathered calico pony, his 
escorts of ragged outcasts half sur- 
rounding him, half following. On his 
right rode his trusted helper, a Spanish 
tribesman incredibly all, incredibly lean, 
long-necked, lantern-jawed, mounted on 
a flea-bitten white pony. The remain- 
der were unsavory rogues: Spanish, 
Mauretanian and Numidian irregular 
horsemen and Mauretanian runners— 
scantily clad, gaunt figures, all cheek 
bones, collar bones, ribs and staring, 
skinny joints, but running easily and 
long-breathed among, along-side of, or 
behind the scampering ponies. Their 
leader was a dark man—darker than 
his dark namesake, the swarthy com- 
mander. He ranged his pony by Han- 
nibal’s horse, listened to his chief’s 
laconic explanation, questioned the head 
mahout (he knew something of every 
language spoken in the motley host), 
confirmed Mago’s interpretations and 
asked what was wanted. 

“Get them across, and at once,” 
Hannibal commanded. 

The scout was perhaps the only sub- 
ordinate who did not stand in awe of 
the redoubtable leader. “That is al- 
ways the way,” he snarled; “any dif- 
ficult and dangerous task is put on me, 
and no thanks after I do it.” 

“Keep your temper,” his General told 
him. “Can you do it?” 

“T can,” the scout replied. 

“Then do it and no more talk,” said 
the General. 

“I cannot guarantee to get them all 
over safely,” the scout warned him. 
“This is worse than any river they ever 
swam. ‘1 may lose one or ten.” 

“Do your best,” said Hannibal. “I 
give you a free hand.” 

“One more point,” said his namesake. 
“T must have your leave to kill one 
after I get them over.” 

“Kill one!” the General exclaimed 
indignantly. “Nonsense! What for?” 

“T won’t say what for,” the scout re- 
plied. “I know how to get the herd 
over if you will let me, but I refuse to 
do it unless I may kill one of those I 
get across. If you refuse I wash my 
hands of the job. Get ’em across your- 
self. You may for all of me, but I 
help not a particle.” 

The chief measured with his keen 
eyes the sulky scout. He read men in- 
stantly. 

“Have your own way,” he said. 

“Pledge it in plain words,” the scout 
insisted. I’ll have no blame through 
any uncertainties, as to orders.” 

“Get the elephants over and kill one 
afterwards if necessary.” 

“Tt will be the least valuable of the 
lot,” the scout told him. He spoke to 
the mahout, who ran beside his pony as 
he trotted off. Arrived at the herd, 
Hannibal the Scout asked: 

“Which is your most intractable 
beast ?” 


The Scholastic 


“Barranith,” the mahout replied. 

“Point him out,” the scout command- 
ed. The mahout did so. 

“Get chains, mallets and stakes and 
peg him down tight by the river bank, 
facing across the river,” the scout or- 
dered. 

Barranith was by no means the larg- 
est bull elephant of the herd. A dozen 
exceeded him in height and weight. But 
it took the six biggest, hustling him on 
all sides, to hold him while the dodging, 
skipping, squeaking mahouts pegged 
him down tight. 

“The instant you displease him he is 
worse than a wild elephant,” the head 
mahout told Hannibal the Scout as they 
watched the operation. 

When Barranith was secured suffi- 
ciently, to the mahout’s satisfaction, the 
scout commanded: “Now double chain 
him.” 

When Barranith, still grumbling, but 
no longer resisting, had been fastened 
as they would have fastened a mad ele- 
phant, the scout ordered the other ele- 
phants taken some fifty yards back from 
the river and gave orders to feed them 
slowly. 

He questioned Barranith’s own ma- 
hout. “What does he like best to eat?” 

“Millet cakes and honey,” said the 
Asiatic. 

“Got any millet cakes?” the scout 
queried. 

“Yes,” said the man. 

“Give me three,” he commanded. 

“Then he galloped back to Hannibal 
and Mago on their knoll. It was about 
noon and Hannibal was fuming with 
impatience. 

“What now ?” he inquired. 

“T need some honey,” said the scout, 
“and some pepper. Is there any left of 
either in the army ?” 

“My cook has pepper,” Mago put in. 

“Ts he on this side of the river?” his 
brother demanded. 

“IT believe so,” 
doubtfully. 

“Send an orderly after hm,” said 
Hannibal, “and get that pepper, or go 
yourself if you like.” 

Mago sent an orderly. 

“And the honey?” the scout persisted. 

Mago again came to the rescue. 

“My surgeon has a_ kidskin of 
strained honey to dress wounds with; 
but he won’t give it for anything else.” 

“Ts he on this side of the river?” 
asked Hannibal again. 

“Yes,” said Mago positively. 

“Well, get that honey,” his brother 
ordered. “How much do you need?” 
he asked the scout. 

“Enough to fill the hollow of my 
hand,” he replied. 

Orderlies set out in search of the sur- 
geon. Presently one brought the pep- 
per. From the surgeon came a refusal. 

“Go get the honey yourself, Mago,” 
said Hannibal, in his most imperious 

(Continued on page 29) 


Mago ruminated 
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He Makes the Ancients Live 


HEN, in 1918, Edward Lucas 

White published The Unwilling 
Vestal, his first novel of ancient his- 
tory, a critic of the day remarked, “For 
once we have a story of classical days 
over which we do not go to sleep.” 
And in 1921 when Andivius Hedulio 
came out, a critic in the Literary Re- 
view ventured to call to Mr. White’s 
attention its possibilities for motion 
picture production. 

After you have read The Elephant’s 
Ear—which may be your first intro- 
duction to the writings of Edward Lu- 
cas White—you will understand why 
the critic of The Unwilling Vestal 
didn’t fall asleep, and you will find in 
it the same graphic and dramatic quali- 
ties which suggested motion pictures 
to the second critic. 

For Mr. White, classical scholar, and 
teacher to boys and girls of Latin and 
Greek for nearly forty years, is no 
dry-as-dust, prosy, heavy-footed anti- 
quarian whose work we tackle from a 
strained sense of duty and a forced in- 
terest in antiquity; rather is he a rare 
combination of archaeologist and ro- 
mancer to whom we can turn for a 
good tale of adventure and romance, 
whatever the background. How rare 
this combination is, the dearth of his- 
torical novels with a classical back- 
ground testifies. The two most famous 
ones, Quo Vadis and The Last Days 
of Pompeii, were not written by clas- 
sical scholars who, like Mr. White, 
could not resist the impulse to “get it 
out of their systems.” For these tales, 
both somewhat sentimental and artifi- 
cial stories of Rome in the first century 
after Christ, are concerned more with 
the beginnings of Christianity than 
with the characteristic Roman life of 
the times. 

How deeply Mr. White is immersed 
in the atmosphere of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and how completely he has 
assimilated his material, is indicated by 
the fact that many of his stories were 
enacted in dreams. In his Afterword 
to the reader at the conclusion of Andi- 
viuns Hedulio, he writes, “The phrasing 
of this book is mine; otherwise I am 
scarcely more responsible for it than 
would be a secretary who had written 
it out from dictation: I did not origi- 
nate the plot; I did not, except a very 
few, invent the scenes, incidents, and 
episodes, or create the characters; I 
dreamed the entire story, and I do not 
mean had a vision of it while awake, 
but dreamed it while asleep... . 
Writing this romance has, mostly, been 
like setting down personal reminis- 
cences. ... So vividly has the dream 


By Linpa HENLY 


remained in my recollection that com- 
mitting it to paper has been like recall- 
ing actual experience.” 

If you have never read Andivius 
Hedulio, this dreamed yarn of White’s, 
I feel sure that most of you will lap 
up its six hundred pages with relish. 
The tale is a picaresque adventure ro- 
mance of the days of the Emperor 
Commodus, whom White calls “the 
most perfect athlete ever produced, mis- 
placed on earth’s greatest throne.” The 
hero of the tale is a Roman gentleman 
of equestrian rank, accused falsely of 
participation in a conspiracy against 





TWELVE DAYS LEFT! 


Two important student contests 
which have been open the greater 
part of the year are about to 
close: 

(1) The “What I Am Read- 
ing” Contest: for the best list of 
books read voluntarily since 
Sept. 1, 1930. Details were an- 
nounced in the Oct. 4 issue, or 
will be sent on request. 


(2) The “My Favorite Story” 
Contest: for the best 300-word 
letter on any story published in 
The Scholastic up to and includ- 
ing this issue, and why you liked 
it. Details were announced in 
the Feb. 7 issue. 


Both of these contests will close 
May 1, and entries for them must 
be in the mails by midnight of 
that date. There is still time for 
you to compete in both. Get busy 
right now! 











the life of the Emperor. Under the 
disguise of an escaped slave, he leaves 
his home in the Sabine hills, and with 
his faithful servant leads a life of ad- 
venture which, for hairbreadth escapes 
from both men and beasts, has few 
matches in literature. 

Mr. White believes that Andivius 
Hedulio is a faithful picture of Roman 
life, that it is free from anachronisms, 
and that it does not make the mistake, 
of which so many books dealing with 
Greece and Rome are guilty, of pro- 
jecting back later ideas of morality and 
ethics. And the speech of his charac- 
ters, he is confident, has the real flavor 
of Roman talk. “The ancients,” he in- 
sists, “did not express themselves in 
the stilted jargon traditional in English 
depiction of them ever since Elizabethan 
playwrights. The Romans conversed 
much as we do. ... In this book the 
characters talk as the real Romans 
talked, not according to the preposterous 
tradition of our literature.” 


In the same setting and of about the 
same period, The Unwilling Vestal is 
a story of Imperial Rome under Mar- 
cus Aurelius, father of Commodus. 
Brinnaria, the daughter of a distin- 
guished patrician, is destined to become 
one of the six vestal virgins appointed 
to attend the sacred fire. As a little 
girl she has fallen in love with young -~ 
Caius Segontius Almo to whom during 
her thirty eventful years as a_ vestal 
virgin she remains faithful and whom 
she is determined to marry upon com- 
pletion of her service. This is the tale 
of classical times over which one does 
not go to sleep. 

For the same quality which keeps 
one awake in the Roman tales, I rec- 
ommend to young people Mr. White’s 
South American romance, El Supremo. 
It has the same vitality, its characters 
the same zest for life and adventure; 
and again it is all told against an accu- 
rate historical background with even 
the minor episodes based upon reality. 

The fact mentioned above, that Mr. 
White has been for many years a 
teacher of Latin and Greek, may make 
some of you who are studying the clas- 
sics feel a little wistful, and perhaps a 
little envious of the boys and girls who 
have had the opportunity to study with 
a scholar who at the same time was a 
first-rate story-teller. And some of you 
may want to know something about the 
life of this extraordinary teacher. 

Of an old Maryland family dating 
back to Colonial times, Mr. White was 
born in Bergen, New Jersey, in 1866. 
When he was eleven years old his fam- 
ily returned to Baltimore where he has 
lived ever since. He was educated at 
the University School for Boys, Balti- 
more, and at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. It was his intention to become a 
teacher of Romance languages, and 
with this end in view, he studied old 
and modern French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and English language and liter- 
ature. Early in his career, however, 
he realized that to be a_ successful 
teacher of the Romance languages, he 
must put in a foundation in the clas- 
sical tongues and literatures. Before he 
had completed his studies in either field 
his health broke down, and at the same 
time he was obliged to earn his own 
living. In 1892, therefore, he became 
a teacher of Greek and Latin in the 
Friends’ High School in Baltimore. 
Later for many years he taught in the 
Boys’ Latin School, and for the past 
nineteen years he has been a teacher in 
the University School for Boys in 
which he received his own secondary 
education. 





New Ideas in Colleges—No. II 


N the last issue of The Scholastic 
I gave some account of the “Oxford 
idea,” and the way it has been adopted 
and adapted in certain American col- 
leges and universities, notably Prince- 
ton, Harvard, and Swarthmore, being 
embodied in tutorial instruction, semi- 
nars, honors courses, and comprehensive 
examinations. 

To Oxford must be traced also an- 
other idea which has recently been im- 
ported by several American institu- 
tions: the idea of joint student and 
faculty residence halls. In our Amer- 
ican universities the word “college” 
ordinarily refers merely to a division 
of the faculty offering a particular 
course of study; in this sense of the 
word we have “Colleges” of Arts and 
Science, of Business Administration, of 
Engineering, etc. At Oxford the “col- 
leges” are really living groups, dormi- 
tories, if you like, in each of which 
a certain number of students and also 
a number of their tutors live together. 
A boy’s eating and sleeping and study- 
ing and reciting (in the sense of con- 
ferring with his tutor) are all done 
right there. Some American educators 
—of whom Woodrow Wilson, when he 
was President of Princeton University, 
was perhaps the first—have come to 
feel that this method of living and 
working together is important in pro- 
moting the intellectual life of college 
students. Accordingly, in the Experi- 
mental College which is being 
conducted at the University of 
Wisconsin the students and 
some of their teachers are 
housed together in this way; 
and the same plan is being 
undertaken on a much larger 
scale at Harvard in the new resi- 
dence halls or “houses” which 
are being built at the present 
time. Some measure at least of 
tutorial instruction is obviously 
a part of this collegiate housing 
scheme wherever it is adopted. 

But now let us pass to some 
other new ideas in _ colleges 
which have not been borrowed 
from Oxford but have been 
“made in America.” 

The Experimental College at 
Wisconsin, already mentioned, 
is famous chiefly for its highly 
original course of study. One 
of the criticisms most frequently 
made of American colleges is 
that the various courses are not 
properly related to one another 
or to human life. In different 
classes the boy or girl studies 
English literature, calculus, 


chemistry, economics, and 


By Max McConn 


Dean of Lehigh Unwersity 


French, but nowhere are these differ- 
ent fields of knowledge brought together 
and interpreted in their joint bearing 
upon modern life or the individual stu- 
dent’s life problems. Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, the Director of the Ex- 
perimental College, has tried to avoid 
this disjointedness and the consequent 
meaninglessness of much college work 
by having the students devote each year 
to studying a particular historical pe- 
riod in its entirety. 

The period chosen for the first year 
is the great age of ancient Greece, the 
Athens of Pericles and Plato. Through- 
out that year the students read Greek 
history, Greek literature (in transla- 
tion), and Greek philosophy, and study 
also Greek art and architecture and 
music and science and mathematics; 
and in tutorial conferences and small 
discussion groups ‘or seminars all these 
varied phases of Greek civilization are 
constantly interrelated—in order, as 
Dr. Meiklejohn has recently expressed 
it, that the students may “begin ac- 
quaintance with and understanding of 
the work of the human mind, as it cre- 
ates and fashions the civilizations in 
the midst of which men live.” It was 
this material that formed the basis of 
Professor Agard’s fine series on “The 
Glory That Was Greece” in The Scho- 
lastic last year. 

For the second year the period is the 
Nineteenth Century in America, with 
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similar study of all possible phases of 
our own life and the way these differ- 
ent phases together have constituted the 
living nation which we are. 

Certainly this plan avoids disjointed- 
ness, and it would seem as if it must 
bring out meanings and stimulate the 
livest kind of thinking in any students 
interested in thought. It should be 
added that the Experimental College is 
in a sense a junior college, in that it 
keeps its students (men only for the 
present) for only two years; after that 
they pass into the regular courses of 
the junior and senior years of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. The fu- 
ture of the Experimental College at 
Wisconsin after the present year is 
shrouded in doubt. It may be discon- 
tinued, but a faculty committee is pre- 
paring a report on it which will deter- 
mine whether some of its methods shall 
be applied to the University in general. 

Then there is “the Rollins Idea,” 
which President Hamilton Holt is 
working out at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. President Holt believes, 
first of all, that college professors, in 
a small college at least, should be pri- 
marily skillful teachers rather than 
compilers of learned monographs—that 
they should be men and women who 
are keenly interested in students and in 
promoting the intellectual life of stu- 
dents. So he has made a special effort 
to bring together at Rollins a faculty 
composed of such teachers. And 
he believes, secondly, that skill- 
ful teachers can be of most use 
to college students, not by lectur- 
ing to them or even by conduct- 
ing recitations or discussion 
groups, but by being present to 
help them while they study. So 
the schedule of college exercises 
at Rollins is not made up of lec- 
ture and recitation hours, as at 
other colleges, but of “confer- 
ence” study periods. There are 
two two-hour conference peri- 
ods in the morning and two in 
the afternoon. 

“The forenoon hours are de- 
voted,” President Holt has ex- 
plained, “to those subjects in 
which the student primarily 
works with his mind. As far as 
possible, the first period of the 
afternoon is concerned with lab- 
oratory or field work, and the 
last period with athletics, out- 
door work, and recreation. The 
student’s evenings are free, ex- 
cept when an inspirational lec- 
ture, a play, a debate, or some 


Snaier of the beautiful University of Chicago Chapel, designed similar activity takes place. .. . 
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contact between faculty and students by 
limiting classes to groups of ten. 
... In some courses assignments for 
the year’s work are made at the open- 
ing of college, and a student progresses 
as rapidly as his inclinations and ability 
permit. The exceptional student is not 
held back by the slower ones. The 
slow student has a chance to get the 
full benefit of the teacher’s help over 
the two- 

hour pe- 

riod. - 

We do not 

spoon- 

feed our 

student at 

Rollins 

with doses 

of infor- 

mation. 

We _indi- 

cate the 

sources of 

accumu- 

lated 

knowl- 

edge and 

wisdom 

which 

have come 

to us through the ages; we place guides 
in the guise of professors whom we 
have chosen because of their aptitude 
for and delight in working construc- 
tively and creatively with young people. 
And because it is in the air at Rollins, 
the students themselves acquire an en- 
thusiasm for learning which is equal to 
that of the reporter in tracking down 
a good story.” 

A new plan for the Rollins curricu- 
lum will be put into effect next fall. 
The college will be divided into an 
Upper and a Lower Division, but the 
essential features of the conference sys- 
tem will be retained. 

Next let me report briefly the “An- 
tioch Plan,” developed by President 
Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch College 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. This plan 
really embodies a whole series of new 
ideas. For one thing the students at 
Antioch participate more fully than 
elsewhere in the government of the col- 
lege; they are given a voice even in 
matters relating to the curriculum, the 
methods of instruction, and the budget 
—matters which elsewhere are reserved 
exclusively to the administration and 
faculty. Then there is a system of 
self-directed study, known locally as 
“the autonomous plan.” Under it stu- 
dents receive at the beginning of a 
course a full syllabus of the material 
to be covered, which they proceed to 
work through on their own, without 
required attendance on classes, but with 
the help of individual and group con- 
ferences, and subject to certain com- 
prehensive examinations at the end. 
But Antioch is best known for its “co- 
operative plan,” under which students 


spend half of their time, in five-week 
or ten-week periods, at their studies, 
and corresponding periods working at 
some paid job outside, each job being 
held by a pair of students in alterna- 
tion. 

“Antioch students,” President Mor- 
gan reports, “are at work for 175 em- 
ployers in 12 states, engaged in an al- 
most infinite variety of occupations. 


The main building at 
Antioch College, erected 
in 1853, on the steps of 
which Horace Mann, An- 
tioch’s first president, 
received the keys of the 
institution 


ae 


NJ 


An Antioch stud- 

ent on his “‘co- 

operative’ job, 

handling trees in 

a large Ohio nur- 
sery 


They are in factories, on newspaper 
staffs, in department stores, in schools, 
on construction jobs, in social-service 
organizations, where, indeed, the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Extramural 
School, who both place and visit stu- 
dents at work, haye been able to find 
opportunities for Valuable experience. 
... This phase of the Antioch pro- 
gram is very commonly misinterpreted. 
Through his various job experiences, 
an Antioch student usually determines 
before graduation his vocational choice 
and its practical as well as theoretical 
requirements and conditions. He re- 
ceives substantial training in his chosen 
occupation, often with the organization 
that will employ him after graduation. 
The primary purpose of the cooperative 
plan is to keep students, not apart from 
the world, but in the full current of 
modern life, aware of its direction, 
critical of its values, to the end that 
they may become capable of effective 
action based on informed and indepen- 
dent judgment.” 

The very latest “new idea in col- 
leges” comes from the University of 
Chicago and has just been announced. 


7 
In its essence this new plan is a deter- 
mined assault upon the whole system 
of courses and credits. The old-fash- 
ioned process of getting a college de- 
gree is much like making payments into 
a Christmas Savings Fund. Every 
semester the student takes so many 
courses, each carrying a specified num- 
ber of credits; for every course he 
passes the corresponding credits are, 
as it were, deposited with the Regis- 
trar; and when the required number 
of payments has thus been made, the 
fund is withdrawn in the shape of a 
degree. The University of Chicago 
proposes to throw this system out ~ 
bodily. 

To this end the undergraduate work 
is being reorganized under five heads: 
the College, and the four Divisions of 

Humanities, Social Sciences, Phys- 

ical Sciences, and Biological Sci- 

ences. The College is to take 

care of the more elementary work 

belonging ordinarily to the 

first two years, while the 

Divisions will take care 

of the more specialized 

work of the last two years. 

The new student will thus 

enter the College, but he will 

not register for courses. In- 

stead he will receive four elab- 

orate syllabi or outlines, with 

complete bibliographies, of re- 

quired work in the four major 

fields of human knowledge corre- 

sponding to the four Divisions 

named above. Also, he will 

be assigned to an adviser 

whom he must con- 

sult at frequent in- 

tervals, and he will 

receive announce- 

ments of various courses of lectures— 

which lectures he may attend or stay 

away from, as he please. What is re- 

quired is that he shall proceed to mas- 

ter, by any method he prefers, the 

material set forth in the syllabi; and, 

in addition, he must presently se- 

lect one of the four fields as a field 

of specialization, in which he will 

receive still further special assignments. 

His job is to prepare, at his own 

pace, for five searching compresen- 

sive examinations, in the four general 

fields and in his specialization as- 

signment. Whenever he thinks he is 

ready—and, theoretically at least, this 

might be at the end of his first quar- 

ter (twelve weeks ),—he may apply for, 

and, if his adviser so recommends, will 

be given the examinations; and if he 

passes he is forthwith promoted to one 

of the upper Divisions. There the 

process is much the same, except that 

he works in one specialized field: syl- 

labi and a second set of comprehen- 

sives, on passing which he will receive 

his degree. It is clearly a splendid 

plan for the able and independent stu- 
dent who likes to work on his own. 
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UPERFICIALLY, the government of 
Japan resembles that of the cabinet sys- 
tems of some of the major nations we have 
studied, but in substance it is altogether 
different. To understand the reasons for 
this we must remember that as late as 
eighty years ago the country was a medie- 
val feudal state, similar in political organi- 
zation to France in the thirteenth century. 
But after Perry “opened” the country in 
1854, a period of painstaking imitation of 
western institutions set in, and reforms 
were prosecuted so vigorously that in a 
half century Japan had moved up from a 
secluded, feudalistic nation to the position 
of a Great Power. 

As part of the program of foreign study 
and local adaptation, the Japanese govern- 
ment sent competent observers over the 
world, who reported upon what they 
thought to be the best features of the ex- 
isting governments. The Emperor was 
persuaded that the German type of gov- 
ernment over which Bismarck was then 
so ably presiding was the most suitable 
for an enlightened although absolute mon- 
arch, and the Constitution of 1889, designed 
to establish it in Japan, was accordingly 
drafted and given to the people by fiat of 
the Emperor. Although Japan can be called 
a limited monarchy, the limitations upon 
the crown are self-imposed; hence it is the 
most autocratic of the important nations. 





The Constitution creates two legislative 
houses, of equal rank, one—the House of 
Representatives—representing the common 
people, and the other—the House of Peers 
—speaking for the titled and moneyed 
classes. This congress, or Diet, as it is 
called, cannot pass laws without the con- 
sent of the Emperor, but on the other hand, 
the Emperor, beyond providing for the 
needs of the Imperial Household, cannot 
promulgate laws without the consent of the 
Diet. In addition to the regularly selected 
legislators the Emperor selects a body of 
Privy Councillors, roughly similar to that 
institution in Great Britain, whom he con- 
sults in grave emergencies, but from whom 
he gets no advice unless he requests it. 
Japan also has, or had, a peculiar group 
known as the Genro, or Elder Statesmen, 
particularly eminent or trustworthy nobles 
who were consulted by the Emperor when 
other governmental agencies seemed to 
fail him. This institution, opposed by the 
newer democratic movements, is passing 
away, and only one very old man remains. 

The central feature of the government, 
aside from the Crown itself, is the Chan- 
cellorship. The Prime Minister, or Chan- 
cellor, is selected by the Emperor, and is 
responsible to him alone. His aides, the 
Ministers of State, are then named by the 
Premier but never against His Majesty’s 
wishes, who are also responsible to the 





Emperor alone. But there is no joint cab- 
inet responsibility, as there is in England, 
France and Germany. These ministers are 
heads of administrative departments. 

Although this arrangement is according 
to the letter of the Constitution, the Em- 
peror has gradually come to recognize that 
it is expedient to select a group acceptable 
to the majority in the lower house. Thus, 
after the last election, the Prime Minister 
was chosen from the ranks of the com- 
moners for the first time. 

Democratic movements are gaining in 
Japan, but they are considerably behind 
those of other modern governments. 
Women are not allowed to vote, although 
suffragists are agitating and bills for it 
may be passed in the present Diet. The 
people have no control over the selection 
and conduct of the judiciary. There is no 
jury system. Local government is imposed 
from above. (Local government and the 
court system are not included in this chart; 
the essence of each can be learned by ex- 
amining the French system.) 
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The Spring Flight 


[P ART IT] By Inez Haynes Irwin 


UT next morning, although the day 
was rare and the sun poured its heart- 
ening gold over the entire London world, 
though quill and white paper were close 
at hand, though Mistress Montjoy by 
whispered bribes or threats held the en- 
tire household under the spell of a quietude 
like death itself, write he could not. Eyes 
closed, mind held taut, he tried to relive 
last night’s rapturous mood; to distill it 
into the day’s expression. All useless! 
He scribbled half-lines and broken phrases, 
drew strange amateur pictures, thought 
hard with his down-bent head clutched in 
his hands; thought hard, pacing the room 
the while, thought hard, face-down upon 
his bed. All useless! Anything else he 
might accomplish. But of a certainty one 
thing he could not do—and that was write. 
It added to his sense of gloom that out 
of his early-morning talk with Mistress 
Montjoy he had gleaned a coming trouble 
in the Montjoy family. The old dispute 
in regard to their daughter Juliet, and 
her dowry .... Montjoy and his son-in- 
law no longer spoke; there were whispers 
about a suit at law. Of course, in that 
case, he’d be summoned as a _ witness. 
Well, he’d stand with Juliet—the pet of 
his long years of living with the Montjoy 
family. This phantom care kept coming 
between him and his thouglit. Maddened 
at last by his ineptness and deadness, he 
seized his hat and cape; sallied forth. 
Automatically he made toward Cheapside. 
It was a fair London scene, the day 
clear, the wind flawing but brisk; and 
in other times or in another mood, Shak- 
spere’s heart would have leaped to the 
color and bustle and gaiety of it all. 
Cheapside was crowded with shoppers and 
strollers; housewives with baskets; gal- 
lants in plumes and laces ; homespun gawks 
from the country, pop-eyed with amaze- 
ment. The shops were wide, and the bril- 
liant sun caught on diamonds and jet, on 
taffeta and linsey-woolsey, on silver and 
leather, on feathers and laces. Above, 
swinging vigorously in the wind, the shop- 
signs made a moving aerial frieze, painted 
in violent scenes with colors equally vio- 
lent. Horsemen passed with an imperious 
swiftness through the crowd which edged 
off to give them room. Once, one of the 
decade’s new-fangled riding-contrivances 
—a coach—drove leisurely, with its span 
of horses, into their midst. Still a rarity 
in that busy district, it provoked all the 
ridicule, ribaldry, and raucousness of which 
the ’prentices of Cheap were capable, not- 
withstanding the lovely lady inside, who 
displaying a rosy indignation, hastily put 
on her mask. In the midst of all this, an 
inquisitive fellow lolling at his work, an 
idle eye raking the street, got glimpse of 
Shakspere. Immediately his shrill cry, 
“Ho, lads, ’tis Will Shakspere! Will of 
the Globe! Will of the King’s men!” was 
caught up by his fellows till all the streets 
rang with “Hi, Will!” and “Ho, Will!” 
Shakspere doffed his hat and waved it 
with his most professional—and mechan- 
ical—smile. How his heart had jumped 


the first time Cheap had cheered him! 
He had not written, on that long-ago 
thrilled day, a single word—but it was 
not from mental sterility, only from sur- 
plusage of charmed emotion. Now that 
chorus was as hollow to him as the beat- 
ing of a child’s hand on a drum. He was 
conscious only of the city stinks and, for 
the first time, of a longing for the sweet 
freshness of the Warwickshire air. “Hi, 
Will! Ho, Will!” The cry ran down 
the street as successive lines of shopmen 
took it up. Shakspere continued mechan- 
ically to smile, gracefully to wave his hat. 
Presently the cheers ran down. He 
turned on the bridge, slowed down his 
brisk walk to a saunter. Now the scene, 
though less gay, was more beautiful. He 
stopped and listlessly surveyed it. The 
Thames—it was the brief interval between 
tides—stretched like a vast carpet of satin, 
taut except where now and then, as though 
insecurely fastened, it rippled in the 
breeze: and blue save where the sun—his 
mind made a little flicker at verse. “Faint, 
gilded pools where yet the—” And then 
it caught with violence on that oral snag, 
gilded, and ceased. Was ever poet haunted 
by a single word as he by gilded? <A 
cold, stark disgust with certain crystal- 
lized habits of expression added its bur- 
den to his mood. Apathetically he con- 
tinued to gaze on the scene. 

Boats were gliding from shore to shore 
over the suave river surface, and the cries 
of the boatmen, “Eastward ho!” and 
“Westward ho!” came in a faint music to 
his ears. Close to the banks swans drifted. 
Along the north shore—flower gardens 
linking them softly with the river and the 
velvet lawns holding them rigidly apart— 
stretched the splendid pile of palaces which 
was the haughtiest element in the city’s 
many-faceted beauty. Along the same 
bank, but back of him, nondescript shops 
and dwellings ran to the square, geometric 
gray hulk of the Tower. Between them 
as though offering sacred barricade against 
social admixture—huge as a great ship, 
but anchored—bulked St. Paul’s. Beyond 
them all, made soft by the city’s spire- 
pierced smoke, rolled vivid green hills. 
Across the river, the theatres and gardens 
huddled together as though in a desperate 
effort to conceal the true quality of their 
entertainment. And apart from them all, 
wrapped in austerity, St. Mary’s Overy 
mourned and meditated. The breeze 
flawed. One moment it brought strongly 
to his nose the odors from the palace gar- 
dens; another it carried faintly to his 
ears the roar of the lions in the Tower. 

After a while, he moved—almost with- 
out direction—on. His professional eye, 
sweeping the South Bank, had noted that 
no flag hung out at the Globe. No per- 
formance that day. He wondered vaguely 
why. In the same apathy, but following 
his habit, he looked up as he passed off 
the bridge to the superstructure which 
topped it. Yes, his luck symbol of other 
days—the skull of some poor long-dead, 
traitorous devil which had always seemed, 








WHAT HAPPENS IN PART ONE 


£. IS at dusk on an April day when 
Shakspere draws rein before the home 
of his friends, the Montjoys, wigmakers 
in London. Welcomed warmly by Mistress 
Montjoy, he confesses that he is tired in 
mind and body, that for three months he 
has been the victim of a strange melan- 
choly, and for weeks has been unable to 
write a line. Mistress Montjoy is sympa- 
thetic and cheers him up with London 
gossip of the theatre. Refreshed, he pulls 
away from the Montjoys and saunters 
along Silver Street. 

At last he arrives at the Mermaid Tav- 
ern on Cheapside. His appearance takes 
by surprise the group of men sitting about 
the fire—Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Burbage, Heywood, Hemminge. They 
greet him. “Hail, Will of Avon, hail!” 
A gay, comradely night of anecdote and 
reminiscence ensues. At midnight, his 
melancholy vanished, Shakspere turns into 
the Montjoy house. “Tomorrow he would 
sit him down and write—oh, God, how he 
would write!” 








most amiably and encouragingly, to grin 
on him—still stuck to its pike. 

He had thought he would continue on 
to the Globe, but the absence of the flag 
changed his mind. After a moment of 
indecision, he turned to the left, plunged 
into the maze of tiny streets. They grew 
broader and more residential in character 
as they pulled away from London Bridge. 
Finally, he came to a trim little common. 
On the daisy-specked grass, children were 
playing. A line of geese drew a white 
streak over the green as they rocked to- 
ward the watering trough in the centre. 
At one of the small houses, half-timbered, 
and of a smiling domestic appearance, 
Shakspere paused, knocked. 

“Why, it’s Master Shakspere!” ex- 
claimed the black-eyed, warmly hued 
woman who opened the door to him. And 
frankly she held up the bursting bloom 
of her lips to his kiss. “How now, Mis- 
tress Harvard,” Shakspere answered, sa- 
luting her. “How dare’st flower so in 
London air? Or is it Stratford roses that 
still glow in thy cheek? And how fairly 
you are placed!” he added, as she con- 
ducted him inside. 

The room they entered was bigger than, 
from the outside, the house seemed able 
to contain. High casements were partly 
open to the breeze and, burning through 
their bulleyes, the sun had flecked the 
floor with its own marquetry. At one 
side, a bunch of spring posies filled a pew- 
ter bowl; and the bowl lay beside a big 
volume that nearly covered the table. 
Mistress Harvard drew a chair—high- 
backed and carved—for Shakspere, seated 
herself in another, the hand of each arm 
clasping the dimpled elbow of its fellow. 
“Tell me of Stratford,” she begged, her 
big eyes, a trifle too full for real beauty, 
dancing; the warm color flooding and re- 
ceding. Shakspere conscientiously told 
her the news of the town. That was what 
interested her most, though she made per- 
functory inquiries as to his work, ending 
with—was it a new play had brought him 
to London? To Shakspere’s great relief, 
however, she did not ask its name, nor 
what it was about. Adroit as he was in 
conversation—and he had enough instinc- 
tive sympathy and sense of humor to pro- 
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duce unlimited volume of even Mistress 
Harvard's kind—he was conscious of a 
feeling of relief when her husband ap- 
peared. 

John Harvard was one of the few of 
the younger generation in Stratiord with 
whom Shakspere had a real mental clutch. 
He was a big, raw-boned man; his broad 
shoulder in perpetual stoop; his gray eyes 
always gaunt with his midnight studying. 
Harvard had none of the poet in him; 
but he was a student of an inspired order. 

Shakspere had often gone to him when, 
in his work, he struck snags of history, 
science, medicine, or the law. The big 
book on the table, a recent purchase which 
he immediately displayed to Shakspere, 
was an evidence of a scholarly rather than 
a religious trend in him. It was that new 
version of the Bible, of which for months 
there had been so much talk. The two 
men drew up to the table, lost themselves 
in examination and discussion. 

In the meantime, Mistress Harvard 
slipped out of the house. When she re- 
turned she was carrying a struggling, 
lusty, round-cheeked urchin whose eyes— 
as big and black as his mother’s—were 
pouring tears at being yanked untimely 
from his play. “’Tis young John Har- 
vard!” Mistress Harvard interrupted the 
two men to announce, “and you may tell 
them all, Will Shakspere, when you go 
back to Stratford, that you had come to 
London to see a child who was born a 
man.” 

He had called on the Harvards—Shak- 
spere admitted it frankly to himself—not 
so much for eld friendship’s sake as in 
the hope that talk with Harvard would 
set those diamond-sharp creative wheels 
in motion. But no such phenomenon man- 
ifested itself. Their talk, enthusiastic on 
Harvard's side, perfunctory on his own, 
had resulted in nothing—that is if you 
called that sudden burning desire, unex- 
pected as it was uncontrolled, for Strat- 
ford nothing; that sudden avid itch for 
the country quiet, the large lustred coun- 
try stars, the dew-wetted, cooling dark, 
the country sunshine with its flower 
smells and summer coloring, nothing ... . 

The game was up! London had failed 
him. Tomorrow he would go back. 

He did not know—so long and aim- 
lessly had he wandered the Bankside 
streets—how he came to arrive at the 
Globe. Habit, of course, he reflected, 
wearily. He had gone like a homing 
horse straight to the familiar stall. But 
once at the Globe, he suddenly found him- 
self fatigued. He went in. 

Ah, that was the reason the flag was 
not up! And, of course, now he remem- 
bered that in the course of a long dron- 
ing talk from his point of view as secre- 
tary of the Globe, Hemminge had told 
him last night that the theatre was closed 
temporarily! Some unexpected repairs 
after the ravages of the winter storms had 
suddenly become necessary. A pair of 
carpenters—rough fellows enough—were 
pulling up the rotten boards in the centre 
under a big blue patch of open sky. At 
the side was a pile of fresh lumber; tools. 
Shakspere seated himself on a second pile 
of boards, surveyed with the lacklustre 
eyes the empty boxes, the long stage pro- 
truding into the body of the house. The 
carpenters gave one look in his direction; 
accepted him apparently as a part of this 


strange theatrical world; went on with 
their talk. Low-voiced at first, it presently 
ignored him, rose to a normal tone. The 
sun lifted higher and higher. An agree- 
able wood smell emanated from the boards 
which made his seat. Shakspere fell into 
a muse that was so without thought that 
it was almost without consciousness. It 
was as though his will, exhausted by his 
efforts, had dropped her hand from the 
wheel of creative impulse; had gone to 
sleep. The younger carpenter had been 
talking about his strange adventure for 
a minute or two"before his words began 
to penetrate to Shakspere’s hearing. For 
that interval, vaguely soothed by his own 
mental quiet, Shakspere tried not to hear 
him. Then one detail more acid than the 
rest broke into that void, roused all his 
sense of life to sudden ravenous sensi- 
tiveness. He listened. 

“Aye, Rafe,” he was saying, in answer 
to his companion’s question; “I be sailor 
ever since I was lad. Aye, I took that 
voyage into the new western sea. Aye, 
I seen and heard things thou’d not be- 
lieve, man!” 

Rafe was older and dry; a_hollow- 
cheeked, dull-eyed, lantern-jawed yokel— 
Shakspere knew the type well enough— 
full of yawning buffoonery and ribald 
skepticisms. “Aye, Stephen,” he com- 
mented, with a burst of laughter. “Well, 
I know you sailormen and your tales and 
your lies. I mind me, my wife’s brother 
went with Raleigh to Ginny. What he 
told— We doused him well in the horse- 
trough one morn, and after that, his tales 
grew smaller.” 

Stephen laughed too, and not ill-natur- 
edly. He could afford to laugh. He was 
a big, black-browed, thick-bodied lad with 
a neck like a bull’s. As he tore and lifted, 
Shakspere saw through his ragged shirt 
the swift play under the skin of muscles 
netted with red and blue tattoo. He had 
a long, sea-cleared gray gaze that now 
took quiet measure of his fellow. Per- 
haps it was the certainty that he could 
have thrown the skeptic over his head that 
made him answer mildly: “Aye. ’Tis 
true. Sailormen do oft make romance 
where the plain truth would seem more 
strange.” And then he followed this state- 
ment by an irritating, but beguiling si- 
lence. For a moment no sound fell but 
the splintering of planks, the hammering 
home of wooden nails, 

“Tell thy tale, Stephen,” Rafe suddenly 
burst out. “For aught I know, ye be 
the first truthful sailorman that e’er I 
met. Tell thy tale in peace. I'll give 
thee my ears.” 

“Tis strange,” Stephen answered. 
“Tis passing strange—this tale of mine. 
And I ask no man to put his faith on't. 
Yet ’tis no lie! I give ye but God's truth 
and there’s an end on’t. We sailed from 
London—as good and strong a crew as 
een the queen, good Bess, God rest her 


soul, could e’er have wanted. English- 
men all—save one. And that one, a 
black-avised fellow—not blackamoor, you 
understand; yet hairy as an ape with a 


face so gnarled and strange 'twould fright- 
en children. 'A was humped a little in 
the back and ’a swung in’s walk. And ’a 
had arms so bulged with strength ’a could 
squeeze a man to death like a bear. Rings 
‘a wore in his ears, of gold, and a ker- 
chief on’s head, red and yellow, gay as a 
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fairing and a knife in’s belt as had a 
curving blade would carve a man’s guts 
out at one stroke. His name was some 
outlandishness we ne’er could twist our 
tongues to .... so called we him Cal.” 

“Those little twisty men be fearsome 
powerful in the wrestle,” Rafe declared. 

“We sailed with fair weather and the 
fair weather sailed with us. The sea— 
*twas as smooth as—smooth as—smooth 
as the top of the mug when the foam’s 
settled. "Twas a glad crew we were at 
first, too; full of japes and jests and the 
strange talk of land and sea all sailor- 
folk know. But one thing we lacked— 
drink. ’Twas a skipper that knew the sea 
and a brave trouncer of men, but a nig- 
gard of grog. The days crept by and 
still no grog. Came more days and still 
none. The men fretted and murmured. 
But the sun kept with us and there was 
no real crying out until we struck the 
islands—” 

“What islands, Stephen?” Rafe asked. 

“The Bermoothes, man. Hast not heard 
what Sir Jarge Summers found? A group 
of little islets, some no bigger than your 
hand, some bigger than all London town, 
spread out on a sea, green and blue, like 
a peacock’s tail. We hove to there and 
rested. Sir Jarge and his fellows went 
ashore to see if there might perchance be 
treasure of gold or precious stones—” 

“And were there treasure?” Rafe cut 
in, eagerly. 

“Not that I have heard. But once 
they’d gone, among us crew, the murmurs 
grew for grog. Grog we asked—grog! 
If not—plain beer or ale. But whene’er 
we asked—polite and civil though we were 
—plain no was all we got. So one night, 
late, this hairy man, this Cal, he steals 
him a firkin of wine from the ship’s stores 
and three of us—me and him and old 
frosty gaffer, Trink—we three slipped over 
the side of the ship into a boat and rowed 
us to the shore.” 

“*Twas fair venturesome,” Rafe com- 
mented. 

“Venturesome. You'd say venturesome, 
indeed, knew ye all. But list! Over the 
island we went, stopping to gaze at all 
about us and drinking as we gazed. "Twas 
passing fair, that scene; flowers like 
jewels and sweet-smelling shrubs; no high 
trees but bushes that were mountain-size 
and all a-bloom and birds that sang most 
hurtsome sweet. And the air so glad and 
soft. ... We gazed and gazed, and the 
more we gazed, the more we drank and 
the more we drank, the more we gazed. 
And then the dusk came on and still we 
gazed and drank. But once ’twas dark, 
by God, fear caught up. For lights be- 
gan to come, to flash in the air, to dance; 
lights so thick and big and bright as 
though the stars had fallen, and always 
a-dance, here, there, everywhere ... .” 

“"’Twas glowworms!” Rafe skeptically 
announced, 

“Man, I say "twas dancing lights; there, 
low on the ground; here, higher than a 
man’s head. They sparked and went out 
and sparked again. We tried at first to 
catch one—as well try to catch and hold 
the sunshine. And then a great fear came 
across us for, on a sudden, we saw—not 
far off, yet so near we could have touched 
him—a little minnikin ....” 

“A little minnikin? What mean ye?” 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Winfield Day of Chicago, is only 15 but 

he stamped himself as one of the 

nation’s greatest young golfers by his 

play this winter in Florida. He defeated 

a former New York State Champion ina 

40-hole match and shoots in the lower 
70’s almost every time 


HOSE of us who area little older 

than the average reader of The 
Scholastic can remember the day when 
golf was supposed to be an “old man’s 
game.” When I was in high school, 
the time-honored joke and standing 
reply of middle-aged men to the query, 
“Do you play golf?” was, “No, I’m not 
old enough.” There were supposed to 
be two invariable requirements for an 
interest in golf—advanced age and 
more than average wealth. 

One of the great reasons for the pres- 
ent tremendous increase in the popu- 
larity of golf among boys and girls is 
that the heads of physical education de- 
partments in the schools have recog- 
nized in golf the almost perfect sport 
from which the boy and girl of average 
athletic ability may derive a great deal 
of pleasure and benefit. 

The physical educators, I have no- 
ticed in the last few years since the 
war, are especially interested in teach- 
ing boys and girls the sort of sports 
they may enjoy after their school and 
college days are over. Football, base- 
ball, track, basketball and all the other 
team games are excellent in their place 
and every American youth should have 
the experience of team competition. 
But after school days are over, those 
sports do not fit in readily with the con- 
venience of the young man or woman 
who is engaged in business or in the 
home and who enjoys the moderate ex- 


Youth on 


the Links 


By Rospert Harron 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


golf course or on a tennis court with 
two or three friends. 

The Scholastic, within the last month 
or so, has made a survey of the amount 
of golf that is being taught and played 
in the high schools and is making plans 
to encourage further the teaching of 
golf. In a number of cities, as-in De- 
troit, and Fort Smith, Arkansas, to 
name only two, golf is now a part of 
the physical education program and the 
classes are taught either by members 
of the physical education staff or by 
local golf professionals who are eager 
in most cases to donate their services 
free of charge for the benefit of the 
sport. The Scholastic found that golf 
is played now in a surprisingly large 
number of high schools and that al- 
most without exception the school au- 
thorities are anxious to foster the sport, 
usually with the help of local golf pro- 
fessionals. 

For instance, in the Montclair, New 
Jersey, High School, where there are 
about 1,100 students, it is estimated that 
nearly 200 play golf. In the Union- 


Endicott High of Endicott, New York, 

where there are about 900 students, 

more than 100 are playing golf and a 

small tournament was held last spring 

In the Lower Merion High at Ardmore, 

Pennsylvania, there are about 200 boy 

and girl golfers, with a team super- 

vised by a faculty member, and William. 
H. Anderson, the athletic director, re- 

ports that a tournament is being planned 
for this spring. In the Libbey High 
School of Toledo, Ohio, where there 
are 2,000 students, there are golf classes 
now in progress and a school tourna- 
ment is held. 

Noting these, as only a few of the 
many instances where golfing interest 
is high, The Scholastic has made ten- 
tative plans with the Professional 
Golfers’ Association to have profes- 
sional golf teachers volunteer their 
services in home communities where 
there is a live interest among high 
school students and a receptive attitude 
on the part of school authorities. If 
you have any ideas on this subject I 
wish you would write me. 








A GREAT LINE OF 


GOLF BALLS 


HOL-Hi—in the new big size—is the 
favorite this year — Why ? — because an 
exclusive Wilson method of high tension 
winding gives HOL-HI a soul-satisfying 
click that lasts. Greater distance ond 
incredible accuracy around the greens 
make it this year's leader on every course 
—You'll know when you play it—7 5c each. 


TWO-UP— second only to HOL-HI... 
will keep you up on your game—cuts 
your score and expense — the most golf 
ball you ever bought for 50c. 


Wibson 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 


ercise and sport that may be derived WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
from an occasional afternoon on the New York Boston Les Angeles San Francisco 
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Buy For Your 
High School Book Club 


MODERN 


LIBRARY 
Books 


at 95¢ @ copy 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED 
EDITIONS OF FAMOUS MODERN 
NOVELS AND FAMOUS CLASSICS 


A few of the 190 titles 
Lord Jim by Joseph Conrad 
Tom Jones by Henry Fielding 
Anna Karenina by Tolstoy 
Moby Dick by Melville 
Green Mansions by W. H. Hudson 
The Three Musketeers by Dumas 
Te Ne OP IIE oncsneecesvieccesincssceiecenoseosennts 
The Odyssey by Homer...........-...c0:0c.ses0+0+0e 467 
The Return of the Native by Thomas Hardy....121 
Of Human Bondage by Somerset Maugham..176 
Best Tales of Poe 
Great Modern Short Stories. Including 
stories by Conrad, Galsworthy, Heming- 
way, Sherwood Anderson and others....168 
A Dreamer’s Tales by Dunsany 
Cyrano de Bergerac by Rostand 
Ancient Man by H. W. Van Loon .............. 105 


The Sea and the Jungle 
re es Ia cnccsccrictcietepennbtindiconed 


Fortitude by Hugh Walpole 
Wilderness by Rockwell Kent 
Wuthering Heights by Emily Bronte 


Alice in Wonderland, Leer the Looking 
Glass, and The Hunting of the Snark 
OS RES, 


Diana of the Crossways 
George Meredith 


A Comprehensive Anthology of American 
Verse. Selected by Conrad Aiken 


Modern Library editions are ideal for Book-Clubs. 
The volumes ere attractively bound, well printed, 
completed and unabridged. The 190 titles available 
include the best end most entertaining literature the 
world can offer. Look over the list above carefully 
and send for a complete list of titles. 





———————————————————LL——eECE~Ewoas 
To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 
20 East 57th Street, New York 

Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books Nos. 


DC | enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, 
5c for postege 
0 Send books C. O. D. 


© Pees gent an: fre cf Chien lo 
describing all of the books in the Modem Livre 
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~ As One Reader to Another | 


Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books 


for young people and in every other issue will answer 


uestions on books and reading. 


Letters should be addressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


OST of our book-clubs are quite 

small, sometimes no more in number 
than can be comfortably seated around a 
good-sized table, often no larger in mem- 
bership than a single class. But because 
I want you to see how it is possible for 
this book-club idea to be used in many 
different ways, I am taking the head of 
the column today for mention of the Cen- 
tral High School Book Club of Scranton, 
Pa. This was organized two weeks be- 
fore they wrote to me on March 13; offi- 
cers were elected the next week, and now, 
they say, “we are ready to go ahead.” 
The point is, however, that they have no 
fewer than 60 members, with 500 books. 
This, I do declare, is doing it on the grand 
scale, and I congratulate this school on 
having so many young people qualified and 
anxious to join, for besides being inter- 
ested in books and reading, one must have 
attained a mark of 85 or over to be eligi- 
ble. I am sending them a prize book, so 
they will have 501 volumes now. The 
club has registered, of course; it is soon 
to have a talk by the city librarian, and 
various contests are planned. 

The Booklovers Club of the Nichols 
Junior High School, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., would like to correspond with other 
book clubs, preferably in junior high 
schools, to exchange ideas and experiences. 
The Scholastic Book Department will be 
glad to act as a clearing-house for such 
letters. Send in your club’s address if 
you would like to correspond with others. 


A. B. P. asks for a reliable book for 
camp use, to serve till the doctor comes. 
First Aid for Boys, by Norman B. Cole 
and Clayton Ernest, has been the leading 
young folks’ book of this sort for some 
time, being the official manual of the Boy 
Scouts. It has been lately revised so as 
to bring it to meet the needs of camp or 
hike, with advice that would be quite as 
useful at home. It s what to do in 
sO many emergencies that when I began 
to copy them for you it made my report 
look like a casualty list, so just take it 
on my word that the books provide for 
all reasonable emergencies in and out of 
doors. There are also aids to health in 
Pastimes and Sports for Boys, by Gib- 
bard Jackson, and its companion volume 
Pastimes and Sports for Girls, by Mable 
Kitty Gibbard. For besides these instruc- 
tions how to build and run a model rail- 
way, collect things, make a new swimming 
float and the like, there is a chapter on 
keeping fit, which the author has every 
right to consider an excellent outdoor 
sport. In the Pastimes for girls is a 
chapter on “How to Run a Literary Cir- 
cle” that would interest our book clubs, 
though this circle is concerned chiefly with 
writing. It describes a “circulating port- 
folio” to which each member contributes 
some piece of original writing, making in 
all a sort of magazine. This is passed 
around the circle, and when it comes back 


to the one who began it, she takes out 
that piece and puts in a fresh one. So 
the portfolio constantly keeps up to date. 

S. D. asks for the name of an opera 
guide to be added to a school library. 
The largest and newest of these is Stories 
from the Operas, by Gladys Davidson, in 
which are combined three previously pub- 
lished guides, all popular with operagoers. 
This makes 1072 pages, which are given 
to synopses of opera plots and brief biog- 
raphies of composers. The book has a 
compact shape and is not uncomfortably 
bulky for all its many pages. 

Several times during the past year 
someone has asked me for a book with 
speeches in it, not just recitations, but 
speeches of a more or less formal type, 
and I did not know of a really good one, 
such as progressive high schools would 
care to use. Now it appears: A Speech 
for Every Occasion, edited by A. C. 
Edgerton, in which the speeches are new. 
The objection I made to most of those 
I had seen was that the speeches were 
many of them hackneyed. Here is new 
material for all holidays, for patriotic oc- 
casions, for military affairs including the 
presentation of a sword, and for educa- 
tional purposes. Among these is a speech 
for “Distribution of Prizes in a School,” 
but it didn’t say anything about how to 
present books to book-clubs, so I will have 
to continue to do that by mail. It takes 
up every sort of program, and closes with 
resolutions and a few new toasts. All the 
speeches are short—I hope some grown-up 
orators will take a hint from this—and 
the book is not too large for comfort. 


Small Books vs. Large 
H. J. asks if I prefer a large book to 
a small one, and goes on to say that he 
hopes I will not think it a silly question. 
Of course, it is not; you mean, given the 
same novel or biography or book of 
(Continued on page 13) 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 


First Aid for Boys, by Norman B. Cole 
and Clayton Ernest (Appleton), $1.50. 


Pastimes and Sports for Boys, by Gib- 
bard Jackson (Lippincott), $2.00. 


Pastimes and Sports for Girls, by Mable 
Kitty Gibbard (Lippencott), $2.00. 

rom the Operas, by Gladys David- 

ippincott), $3.00. 

A Speech for Every Occasion, edited by 
A G@ Fall nn (Noble), $2.00. 


Parnassus on Wheels, by Christopher Mor- 
ley (Modern Library), 95c. 


Stories 
son ( 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 
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The POETRY CORNER 


Edited by Orton Lowe, Litt. D. 
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Edmund Blunden 


| Fsaehndagper Blunden is now thirty-four 
years of age. He published his first 
volume of poetry, The Wagoner and Other 
Poems, in 1920. He is a graduate of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, served in the 
World War, taught three years in Tokio 
University, and became generally recog- 
nized as a poet when he published Under- 
tones of War in 1929. Before that time 
much of his poetry dealt with country life 
in England, and did not have as wide an 
appeal as his war verse. 

Blunden’s latest book, entitled Near and 
Far, is largely lyrical—on the English 
countryside, on life in far Japan—and has 
much of permanency in it. It has been 
published in this country by Harper and 
Brothers, who have consented to the re- 
printing of the poems that follow. 


The Inviolate 


There on the white Pacific shore the pines 

Still serve their jealous gods, and late and 
soon 

The murmur runs along their rugged lines, 

“What black ship waits the crash of our 
typhoon?” 


And in this vigil circled, calm and proud, 

God-gates temples glow with changeless 
noon, 

Their mysteries luring that young seraph- 
cloud 

Swan-like between the mountain and the 
moon. 


Inaccessibility in the 
Battlefield 


Forgotten streams, yet wishful to be 
wn, 

With humble moan 

In rushy channels working, called us on; 

These might have with as good result 

Remained occult 

And gray and dumb; 

For where they curled and called we could 
not come. 


Some tottering hut they called the Moated 
Grange 

Bade our steps range 

And cramped routine for rural loves ex- 
change ; 

That thatchéd spectre might as well 

With some fierce shell 

Have sunk to earth; 

A jealous god declined our going forth. 


And that delightful maybush, that above 

The dead mill-drove 

With rose-lipped courtesy and whispering 
love 

Enchanted, was not ours to touch. 

Between, this grutch, 

This staring curse * 

Made a blind wall, and kept our lips 
averse. 


The simple road proposed most kind desires 
For further spires, 


Hearths, garden-grots, dove-cots ; but fang- 
fixed wires 

And ambushed airy murder lay 

All day, that way; 

A simple road,— 

The rampart where the fire-armed phan- 
tom strode. 


Autumn in the Weald 


Come, for here the lazy night 

With rosy camp-fires blossoms bright, 
The stream half-runs with flute-like trill 
Through the quaint channels of the mill 
And, to accentuate the hush, 

Through fine bamboo and needled rush 

A water spirit ferries. Come, 

And see how kindly all’s at home. 

No sweeter things than these I rhyme, 
And this by much their sweetest time. 
Then, sweet, agree, and by this gate 
Watch each one gathering to his mate, 
To nest or warren, bough or byre— 

The dearness answers all desire, 

When all, the shepherd, dog, and sheep 
With sleep-like motions welcome sleep; 
The elm-tree’s momentary stir 

And freshened sluices yield to her, 

And the fire-side shout and song 

Defy her there, they will not long. 

The bonfire’s crackling zeal dies down, 
The laughing supper-groups are gone, 
The fair falls quiet in Yalding town, 
Alone with the mist I linger on. 


Author’s Last Words to 
His Students 


Forgive what I, adventuring highest 
themes 

Have spoiled and darkened, and the awk- 
ward 

That longed to point the moral of man’s 
dreams 


And shut the wicket-gates of fairyland: 
So by too harsh intrusion 
Left colourless confusion. 


For even the glories that I most revered, 

Seen through my gloomed perspective in 
strange m 

Were not what to our British seers ap- 


peared : 
I spoke of peace, I made a solitude, 
Herding with deathless graces 
My hobbling commonplaces. 


Forgive that eyeless lethargy which chilled 
Your ardours and I fear dimmed much fine 


wh gold— 

at your bright passion, leaping ages, 

thrilled ; aertee 

To find 
h 


and claim, and yet I dared with- 
old : P 


These and all chance offences 
Against your finer senses. 


And I will ever pray for your soul's 
health 
——— how, deep-tasked yet eager- 
eye 
Your loved imagination’s commonwealth, 
Following with smiling wonder a frail 
guide 
Who hears beyond the ocean 
The voice of your devotion. 


As One Reader 


(Continued from page 12) 


travels, would I sooner have it in com- 
pact, portable form or with a large page? 
It depends on what I want it for, and 
also on the nature of the book itself. 
Travel or art books depend so much upon 
good pictures for their best usefulness that 
a fairly large page is needed to take a 
picture large enough to be clear, but if 
you are going to carry the book when 
you travel, you will soon turn to the fat 
little Baedeker that fits your pocket and 
does not weigh much. My eyes must do 
a good deal, and have alreadv done so 
much that clear type, preferably of good 
size, is my first requirement in my own 
library. After that, the size of the book 
depends on whether I want to carry it 
about. But if I should move into another 
apartment, I might have to consider shelf 
room so sharply that the size of each book 
would be an important matter. Now in 
my Morningside home I have shelved 
three sides of a room clear to the ceiling 
(we call it the Brain Cell) and keep the 
whole just for books. 

The Modern Library books are a good 
handy small size, but not so small as to 
crowd the page, and are easy to handle. 
I notice people often reading them on 
trains, and I often take them myself, 
sometimes because it is easy to find them 
along the way when one is travelling, and 
that is not always easy in the case of 
really good books. There are several new 
titles that will interest our book-clubs: 
The Education of Henry Adams, for in- 
stance; Conrad’s Lord Jim, Katharine 
Mansfield’s The Garden Party, Rockwell 
Kent's Wilderness and masterpieces like 
these, which have been hitherto only in 
quite expensive editions. Now they cost 
ninety-five cents, as all Modern Library 
books do. I'm glad to see among the 
new titles the peerless Parnassus on 
Wheels, by my friend Christopher Mor- 
ley; now that’s a book that will start 
anyone on a career of book-loving. 











Saurian monsters of 
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Finding a Lost World 


HERE are unexplored regions in 

Venezuela which have intrigued the 
imagination of more than one romancer. 
W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions is set 
in one of them (see Scholastic, Febru- 
ary 7) and Conan Doyle’s story of The 
Lost World is a fantasy which deals 
imaginatively with the unique forms of 
life supposed to exist in that very region 
which scientific explorers are about to in- 
vade. Perhaps some of you have seen the 
movie of The Lost World (the animals 
in which were drawn and photographed 
by the method of the animated cartoon), 
and may some time have a chance to com- 
pare its imagined animal forms with the 
real pictures which the scientists who are 
about to explore the region will undoubt- 
edly bring back. 

For next summer the Museum of Nat- 
ural History in conjunction with the 
American Geological Society and the New 
York Botanical Garden is 'to undertake an 
expedition into the borderland regions of 
Southern Venezuela, British Guiana, and 
Brazil, at a cost of $200,000. The terri- 
tory covers an area of about 40,000 square 
miles between Mt. Roraima and Cerro 
Duida, a mountain 400 miles to the south- 
west. It is an upland region believed to 
contain flora and fauna unknown to sci- 
ence. An analysis of the animal life, it 
is hoped, will throw light on the question 
of whether the whole region from South- 
ern Brazil to Mount Duida in Venezuela 
was not at one time a single mass of land. 

The whole district will be mapped from 
the air by a new method of oblique pho- 
tography designed to furnish details neces- 
sary for preliminary maps of unexplored 
regions. Besides the mapping, the objec- 
tives of the expedition include the collec- 
tion of rock specimens, and animal and 
plant life. Gold and diamonds are be- 
lieved to be among the mineral resources 
of the area. It is planned to ship seeds, 
roots, and plant-cuttings by air to the 
New York Botanical Garden where they 
can be cultivated and used for planting in 
the Southern states. 

Besides its leader, Harold E. Anthony, 
curator of the department of mammology 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the expedition will include a biolo- 
gist, two geologists, a topographer, and a 
botanist, all of whom are also explorers. 
The scientists will be transported to Vene- 
zuela by air. 

Another expedition, headed by Dr. and 
Mrs. Herbert S. Dickey, has just sailed 
on their fifth exploration of the head- 
waters of the Orinoco, some distance west 
of the “Lost World” region. 


Coach and Novelist 
F KNUTE ROCKNE’S death by air- 
plane crash in a Kansas pasture, there 
is little left to say. The newspapers of 
the country have given it bigger headlines 
and more space than they have granted 
to any news event for many a day—a cir- 
cumstance from which a visitor from Mars 
might infer that intercollegiate football 
occupies a warm spot in the American 
heart. The achievements of this great 
Norwegian-American sportsman were 
wholly identified with the University of 
Notre Dame, where he built up five unde- 
feated football teams in 15 years. Presi- 
dent Hoover voiced the feeling of millions 
when he said in a telegram to Mrs. Rockne 

that his death was a “national loss.” 

* * * 


Rebecca West once formulated the kind 
of affection her generation feels for Shaw, 
Wells, Galsworthy, and Bennett by call- 
ing them its four “uncles.” She meant by 
this that each one of the four, in his own 
way, exerted the kind of influence over 
our youth which some favorite uncle might 
who understood us and loved us, knew 
our weaknesses and our good points, and 
wanted desperately to make something of 
us. It is, therefore, with more than a 
perfunctory sense of grief that we regard 
the death of Arnold Bennett, the first of 
the “big four” of our “uncles” to go. In 
The Scholastic of October 18, 1930, you 
will find, besides a short story by Bennett 
(“The Perfect Creature”), a biographical 
sketch giving the main facts of his life. 

* * * 


The story of Brother Joseph Dutton 
who died recently in Honolulu after 44 
years of service without pay in the leper 
colony of Molokai, reads like the tale of 
some sainted medieval monk. A converted 
Catholic, after a youth of adventure and 
gaiety he renounced all his worldly pur- 
suits, and secretly made his way to Father 
Damien’s leper settlement in Kalaupapa. 
Three years later when Father Damien 
died of leprosy, Brother Joseph took his 
place as head of the Catholic workers. 

e's 


The Irish Free State is mourning the 
death of its first Governor General, Timo- 
thy Healy, the fiery Nationalist who for 
thirty-eight years espoused the cause of 
Home Rule in the House of Commons, 
and to whom was given the honor and 
the responsibility of opening the first Free 
State Parliament as the King’s represen- 
tative. 
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The map shows the location of onegus, 
stricken capital of Nicaragua, 
proposed Route of the Nicaragua Canal. 


Nicaragua’s Capital 
Devastated 


HOUGH it lasted only six seconds, 

the earthquake of March 31 practically 
destroyed the entire city of Managua, cap- 
ital of Nicaragua. A New York Times 
correspondent who approached the devas- 
tated city by airplane from Panama re- 
ported that from the air it looked as if 
“a ruthless giant in hobnailed boots had 
done a ‘dance macabre’ on a toy city of 
plaster.” 

All the principal buildings and most of 
the residences were destroyed, including 
the general hospital of the state, the city 
jail with practically all its prisoners, the 
electrical and power building with its em- 
ployees, the All-American Cable Com- 
pany, the principal department store with 
employees and shoppers, and the two prin- 
cipal markets of the city. As the quake 
came about ten o'clock in the morning 
and since the shock was most severe at 
the market place, many women were 
caught while doing their day’s buying. At 
least 150 bodies were removed from the 
market place alone. The total loss of life 
at the time of writing is estimated at 
1,000, out of a population of approximately 
32,000, and it is believed that the injured 
number two or three thousand. 

Of the 2,500 Americans in Nicaragua, 
900 were probably in Managua. Of these 
550 were marines, 5 diplomatic officers, 
and 355 civilians, The marines constitut- 
ing the American force of occupation soon 
to be withdrawn, were camped for the 
most part on the outskirts of the city in 
tents. For the heroic rescue and relief 
work of the Marines; President Moncada 
expressed his heartfelt thanks and appre- 
ciation. - 

Within a few minutes after word was 
received that Managua had been destroyed 
by earthquake, the machinery of the United 
States Government and of the American 
Red Cross was in action; food, clothing, 
and medicines were rushed to the stricken 
area. Airplanes were used to transport 
physicians and medical supplies. 

It is probable that the entire city will 
have to be rebuilt, for what was not de- 
stroyed by earthquake has been razed by 
fire, and there is serious discussion of 
moving it to another site. In some cases 
it was necessary to destroy buildings by 
dynamite to prevent the spread of flames: 


water was not available for this purpose. 


No member of the battalion of army 
engineers surveying the route for the pro- 
posed ship canal across Nicaragua, was 
injured. The canal route is not in the 
earthquake zone. 
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The Assembly of the League of Nations, 
on which the Princeton meeting was 
modeled 


A Student World 


Parliament 


WO hundred undergraduates _repre- 

senting thirty Eastern colleges and 
universities were present at the fifth an- 
nual Model League of Nations Assembly 
for the Middle Atlantic States held last 
month at Princeton University. 

The three topics on the program for dis- 
cussion were “Disarmament,” “The Polish 
Corridor,” and “The Briand Plan for 
European Union,” all of which have occu- 
pied a large place in the discussions of the 
real League of Nations this year. Each 
college delegation represented a single na- 
tion which is a league member, and the 
procedure of the Model Assembly fol- 
lowed as closely as possible that of the 
League itself. The major countries were 
represented by delegates from the follow- 
ing colleges: Austria by Syracuse, Bel- 
gium by New York University, England 
by Columbia University, France by Prince- 
ton, Germany by Bryn Mawr, Italy by 
Vassar, and Poland by Rutgers. Sidney 
Greenman of New York University headed 
the committee on Disarmament; Charlotte 
Tuttle of Vassar, daughter of Charles H. 
Tuttle, former U. S. Attorney for New 
York, was committee chairman of the dis- 
cussion on the “Polish Corridor;” and 
Arthur Fletcher of the University of 
Pennsylvania, of the sessions on the 
“United States of Europe.” 

At the opening session on the morning 
of March 27, Rene W. De Visme of 
Rutgers, president of the Model League, 
pointed out the appropriateness of meet- 
ing at Princeton, so rich in its associa- 
tions with the memory of Woodrow Wil- 
son. This thought was also expressed in 
a letter of greeting from Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, Secretary General of the League 
of Nations. A congratulatory telegram 
was received from Raymond Fosdick, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
League of Nations Association, which first 
sponsored the idea of the Model League. 

Sharp differences of opinion arose in the 
discussion of the Briand plan, with Ger- 
many and France advocating the union 
and England, Chile, and Japan leading 
the opposition to it. James G. McDonald, 
president of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, delivered a critique of the assembly’s 
deliberations at the final dinner meeting 
of the conference. 

A similar gathering was held the same 
week-end at Augustana College in South 
Dakota. 





Former “Dub” Elected Captain 





STAR PLAYER OVERCAME 
AWKWARDNESS: BY 
CONSTANT TRAINING IN 

FOOTWORK 


HE LEARNED what every star 
player in every sport must learn—to 
handle himself well. Few fellows are 
born with this ability; anyone can ac- 
quire it. No matter what sport you’re 
interested in, you have the same chance 
he had. Learn to handle yourself—to 
have every part of your body working 
together and working for you. 

The secret of handling yourself well 
is footwork. Clumsy players are clumsy 
because of their feei—they trip, stum- 
ble and get tangled up in their feet 
whenever they have a hard play to 
make. 

Star players like this college captain, 
are constantly training themselves in 
footwork. Go into a college gym and 
you'll see a halfback skipping rope, a 
pole vaulter playing handbail, a short- 
stop boxing—stars in every sport tak- 
ing a hundred different kinds of exer- 
cise—to train their feet. You'll see, too, 
more of them are wearing Keds than 
any other shoe. 

Keds are designed to give you fast, 
sure footwork. Keds’ strong, tough 
canvas tops bring rugged support to 
your ankles. Keds’ outsoles have the 
stopping power of four-wheel brakes, 
and they wear like iron. Throughout 
the hardest games, Keds’ insoles keep 
your feet cool and comfortable. 

You can get~Keds at the best shoe 
dealers in your town. Ask for Keds by 
name. They are not Keds unless the 
name “‘Keds” is on the shoe. 


KEDS “GLADIATOR” —Yes, “Gladiator’s”’ 
soles are red and black! And the snug support- 
ing stays and rugged tops bring you more 


Stories of Stars who were not 
“Born” but “Made”. No. 12 








& a freshman, laughed at for his 
awkwardness, he later became 
the captain and star second baseman 
of a great college team! 

He and the coach practiced in 
the gym a whole month before the 
season opened! 

In his junior year his fielding 
saved three big games; his hitting 
won them. 











THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


eds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
United States ® Rubber Company 
Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and 


up to $4.00. The more you pay, the more 
you get—but full value whatever you spend. 
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B* agreeing to work out within the next 
few months a customs union which 
would abolish for a fixed period all tariff 
duties between them—a project that has 
been contemplated and actively planned in 
both Berlin and Vienna for nearly a decade 
—Germany and Austria have raised a po- 
litical storm which throws into sharp re- 
lief the fundamental conflict that divides 
Europe into two antagonistic and mutually 
suspicious groups of nations. 

It is a conflict primarily between the aims 
of the two greatest Continental powers, 
France and Germany; between France’s 
military and financial supremacy on the 
one hand and Germany’s aspirations to 
equality on the other; between the nations 
that won the war and those that lost it— 
though Italy has sometimes inclined to side 
with the vanquished; between the political 
“haves” and “have-nots”; between the con- 
tented and the discontented; between the 
beneficiaries and defenders of the existing 
European order and those who would like 
to revise the peace treaties and the fron- 
tiers and economic arrangements they laid 
down. 


Basis of French Fears 


The flurry of excitement and apprehen- 
sion which the sudden and unexpected an- 
nouncement of the Austro-German customs 
plan stirred up in European capitals, par- 
ticularly Paris, was not due to the eco- 
nomic implications of the project. It did 
not arise because France or other countries 
considered a maze of high tariff walls a 
good thing which Central Europe must 
maintain intact. The quick, emphatic pro- 
tests were made because of the political 
aspect of the proposed union. 

The French do not forget that Zollverein 
or customs union of the German States 
which brought them under Prussia’s wing 
a century ago and prepared the way for 
Bismarck’s German Empire with the Prus- 
sian King as Emperor, and they are con- 
vinced that a similar economic compact 
today would simply hook up little Austria 
to the German system in a way which 
would inevitably lead—and is designed to 
lead—to political absorption. This, they 
say, would enable Germany not only partly 
to make good her territorial losses in the 
war, but to strengthen her position in Cen- 
tral Europe and to reach out once more 
toward the Balkans in a revived Mittel- 
Europa policy. 

The French and Czechoslovaks were the 
first to complain, in strongest terms. There 
was such consternation in Paris that all 
other political subjects were forgotten. For 
years France had done her utmost to dis- 
courage the Austrians from looking to 
union with Germany and to induce them to 
see the blessings of independence, even un- 
der the enormous difficulties facing a trun- 
cated Austria hemmed in by tariff walls; 
and only on March 3 last, in a speech to 
the Chamber, M, Briand assured his com- 
patriots that the danger of Anschluss (po- 
litical union) had subsided. 

The French complaint specifically is 
based on Article 88 of the treaty of St. 
Germain as well as on the Geneva protocol 
which Austria signed in 1922 as a guar- 
antee for a loan negotiated through the 
League, which saved her from bankruptcy. 
The treaty provided that, except with the 
consent of the Council of the League, Aus- 
tria would refrain from any action that 


might compromise her independence di- 
rectly or indirectly. The protocol pre- 
served Austria’s liberty regarding tariffs 
and commercial treaties, but provided that 
nothing should be done to restrict her 
economic independence. 

Does this tariff liberty extend to such an 
agreement as Austria now proposes to 
make with Germany? If Austria unites 
with Germany in a single tariff system, will 
she thereby compromise her independence, 
either political or economic? Although the 
layman in France—and probably in Aus- 
tria and Germany from a different point 
of view—seems to have no doubt about it, 
this is essentially a legal question which 
the World Court might eventually be 
called upon to decide. The League Council 
would find it difficult to reach a verdict 
because the decision of the Council must 
be unanimous, and Germany and France 
are both represented there. 


commercial treaties. 


treatment? 
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Prospect of “Ansc 
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plans of international cooperation as the 
grain pool contemplated by the farming 
States of Eastern Europe. 

The greatest obstacles to Europe’s pros- 
perity are tariffs and armaments, and tar- 
iffs—thanks to the multiplication of fron- 
tiers, which resulted from the war, and the 
intense nationalism which dictates public 
policy in practically all the new states of 
Central Europe—are not only higher but 
more numerous than ever before. M. Bri- 
and has been one of the most earnest ad- 
vocates of a general arrangement for cut- 
ting down customs in the interest of a freer 
flow of trade and a better standard of liv- 
ing. As a result of agrarian distress in 
Eastern Europe, where most of the popula- 
tion is composed of farmers, the Austrian 
succession states have, within recent 
months, shown a disposition to consider a 







































































Danubian customs union for their mutual tra 
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This is a question which arises French do not oppose such an economic 

in every case where two nations seek to partnership among Austria, Hungary, Po- dt 

grant each other mutual tariff advantages, land, Rumania and Yugoslavia, but to re- pl 

and it is sure to arise in connection with move tariff barriers under German leader- p 

the Austro-German project. The Austri- ship and to German advantage is, they say, tk 

ans point to the Scandinavian States as no way to bring prosperity or peace to al 


having managed to apply natural tariff 
reductions apparently without infringing 
on most-favored nation clauses, which, if 
strictly applied, might prevent all such 


Europe. Austria needs to cooperate with 
her neighbors, but she must choose her 
friends discreetly ; she should look for them 
down the Danube, not up the Danube. 


























BEFORE THE 
WAR—The Ger- 
man Empire 
embraced 208,- 
780 square miles, 
with a popula- 
tion of about 67,- 
800,000; the ter- 


ritory included FRANCE _ 
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**ANSCHLUSS” 


The German word “Anschluss,” 
which has played so large a part 
in st-war discussion the 
affairs of Germany and Austria, 
means almost anything covered 
by the English word “connection,” 
as well as “‘accession,”’ “‘addition.”’ 
The verb derived from the same 
root is “‘anchliessen,” meaning to 
add, to annex, to enclose. An- 
schluss is the word used for train 
connections and telephone connec- 
tions. It can mean the enclosure 

in a letter. 











Austria’s Economic Plight 


Austria has had a continual adverse 
trade balance. Her exports in recent years 
have totaled only 60 to 68 per cent of her 
imports. The excess of imports over ex- 
ports is normally about $155,000,000. This 
is made up by foreign moneys, by tourist 
expenditures, which exceed by about $50,- 
000,000 what Austrians spend abroad; by 
earnings in foreign business and by short 
and long term credits. 

Although agriculture is the largest in- 
dustry measured by the number of em- 
ployes, Austria must import a large pro- 
portion of her foodstuffs; in fact, food is 
the largest single item of the purchases 
abroad. She also imports coal, oil, chem- 
icals, textiles and raw materials, while ex- 
porting principally timber, paper and pulp, 
iron, machinery, fruit, manganese, and 
various luxury articles. Eighteen per cent 


of her exports go to Germany and 19 per 
cent of her imports come from Germany. 
She sells Germany far less than she buys 
from Germany, the respective figures being 
$57,000,000 and $91,000,000 in 1928. 

The ctistoms union would involve a con- 
siderable readjustment in Austria, with 
great hardship to many small industries. 
The factories now in Austria were mostly 
created on the basis of protection against 
Germany as well as against other nations; 
with the tariff taken off many manufac- 
tures would be unable to compete with 
their German rivals and would have to 
sell out or go under. This fact is admit- 
ted even by Austrian business men, who 
are strong for Anschluss, and this is one 
reason why some bankers in Vienna never 
have been enthusiastic for joining Ger- 
many. 

In reply to such objections, advocates of 
the customs union concede that extensive 
changes in Austria’s tariff-protected indus- 
tries would be necessary—that they would 
have to “rationalize” the machinery of 
trade, specializing, as in Munich and Co- 
logne—but contend that in the long run the 
advantages would far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. Austria’s stamp mills, paper 
mills and iron works would be assured of 
a market in the most populous country of 
Western Europe, while Vienna dressmak- 
ers and other luxury trades would forge 
ahead of their Paris rivals in Berlin. 

The customs union would open a wider 
market for Germany’s agriculture, which 
now has to be helped by State loans. It 
would also give her a greatly increased 
supply of tariff-free iron, of which she has 
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TODAY—The 
German Repub- 
lic( excluding the 
Sarre) embraces 
180,985 square 
miles; its popu- 
lation is about 
62,500,000; 
Austria has 32,- 
369 square miles 
and about 6,600,- 
000 population; 
Hungary has 35,- 
875 square miles 
and about 8,500,- 
000 population. 
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been short since the war gave the Lor- 
raine ore deposits to France. At Steier- 
mark, Austria has one of the largest iron 
fields in Europe, from which the Alpine 
Montan (biggest Austrian iron company ) 
was producing before the slump 500,000 
tons of finished steel annually. Austria, 
though small, bought $110,000,000 worth 
of German goods in 1929 and probably 
would buy much more if the tariff were 
removed, German wares taking the place 
there of much that Czechoslovakia now 
sells. 


Genesis of the Plan 


At the League meeting in September 
Johann Schober, at that time Austrian 
Chancellor, observed that the best way to 
begin to rid the Continent of excessive 
tariffs was through regional agreements 
by a few nations at a time. Germany and 
Austria, having fewer points of difference 
than other nations, took the first step. If 
anything further were needed to convince 
them of the logic of such regional agree- 
ments, the collapse of all other schemes 
for an international tariff truce would have 
supplied this evidence. 

Advocates of Anschluss—who have car- 
ried on active propaganda in Austria and 
Germany for years—have said all along 
that it would begin with a gradual merger 
of the interests of the two countries, first 
by introducing uniform systems of admin- 
istration, law, schools and taxation, and 
then by economic union, so that the two 
countries would be joined for all practical 
purposes long before the formal political 
annexation of Austria by Germany took 
place. A preparatory administrative ad- 
justment has been going on in both coun- 
tries quite openly for three or four 
years. The educational systems of Austria 
are identical with those of the German 
States, and the drafting of a single penal 
code for the two nations is under way. Ii, 
in addition to all this, the tariff were re- 
moved, Germany and Austria would be so 
nearly united that the removal of their 
political frontier—if the powers finally per- 
mit it—would be a mere formality, hardly 
noticeable and with little practical im- 
portance. The only question is whether 
the powers would be justified under the 
treaty in forbidding the customs union on 
the ground that it compromises Austria’s 
independence. 

The Anschluss movement is as old as 
the Austrian Republic. The National As- 
sembly in 1918 declared that Austria is a 
“constituent part of the German Republic.” 
Anschluss has been put into the programs 
of all political parties. A plebiscite held 
in Salzburg in 1921 showed a majority of 
more than 100 to 1 for Anschluss, and 
Chancellor Seipel said five years ago that 
90 per cent of all Austrians favored it. 
Herr Schober recently said that the Aus- 
trians and Germans were one people liv- 
ing in two countries, and both Schober and 
Seipel have asserted that Austria would 
join no political or economic combination 
that did not include Germany. Propa- 
ganda for Anschluss has continued un- 
abated, making greater or less headway, 
according to whether Austria’s economic 
plight got better or worse, and it has al- 
ways been unpromising. 

Austria, before the treaty of St. Ger- 
main, was the centre of an empire oi 

(Continued on page 25) 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 
XIV. Closing Date, May 12 


Three Facts about Me: 


1. Unlike that other famous wanderer, 
“the man without a country,” I had three 
homelands. Born on a West Indian island, 

was successively an American planter, 
a Confederate politician, and an English 
barrister. 

2. I once challenged Jefferson Davis to 
a duel over a disagreement in the United 
States Senate. Later I held three posts 
in his Confederate Cabinet; my Civil War 
letters now fill 84 volumes! 

3. Forced to flee after Appomattox, I 
escaped to the Bahamas, though twice cast 
adrift upon the ocean in a skiff. I finally 
reached England, a penniless exile, where 
I built up a law practice until I became 
a Queen’s Counsel, earning my third for- 
tune, 


Results of Contest No. 11 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the sub- 
ject of Contest No. 11 (March 7 issue) 
is awarded to Rubye Campfield, Barret 
Manual Training High School, Hender- 
son, Ky., whose essay on Mirabeau ap- 
pears below. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Betty 
Goodman, Miss Catlin’s School, Portland, 
Ore.; Jack Neff, Lakewood (Ohio) High 
School; Alice Holland, Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Mo.; Margaret 
Winter, Beatrice (Neb.) High School; 
Emile A. Solomon, Junior High School, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


GABRIEL HONORE RIQUETTI, 
COMTE DE MIRABEAU 
(1749-1791) 
MIEBABEAU, one of the most conspicu- 


ous characters of the French Revolu- 
tion, stands as the first, greatest, and 
wisest of its parliamentar leaders. Mas- 
sive, ugly and disfigured. in person, his 
eloquence was of the very highest order. 
Upon entering the last States-General 
ever assembled, Mirabeau became, and re- 
mained until his death, the undisputed 
leader of the party of the Third Estate. 
He was a reformer whose plowshare ran 
deep down into the subsoil of despotism. 
Had the improvements which he advo- 
cated been effected, and the long strides 
toward justice and liberty which he rec- 
ommended been actually taken, the Reign 

of Terror might have been averted. 

—Rubye Campfield. 

Barret Manual H. S., Henderson, Ky. 
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Camping Outfit For Two 
AMERICAN KAMPKOOK Stove, “Wear-Ever” 
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Cipher Message? 
--- SOlve it and win a Prize in the 


52 prizes will be awarded! Look at the 
opposite page for pictures of the thrilling 


“treasure” you can win! 


RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 


FIRST - Solve the cipher message printed in the panel 
above. It tells where to look for buried treasure. To 
help you, Hood has prepared a thrilling book called 
“Secret Writing.” It explains the solution of several 
kinds of ciphers—including this one! Send for this 
FREE book and go ahead. 


SECOND - When you have solved the mes- 

e, read it over carefully. Then read the 
5 Hood Points in the box. You will find that 
the message contains two or more “key” 
words also appearing in one of the 5 Hood 
Points. Just find which point this is. 


Scene from Poe’s “Gold Bug.” er a THIRD . Now write a paragraph of not 

PF f more than 100 words telling why you think 

DON’T waste your money : / . = this Hood Point is important in a good can- 

on cheap, unbranded canvas aS = vas shoe. Then send your paragraph and your 

ceioaceenclmc: ME AMER solution of the cipher othe TREASURE 

a : EL <->. HU 3 r mpany, 

rah sed ran 5 Sanmtng ong Watertown, Mass. Be sure to write your on 

pledgeoffullvalue. a> address, age and choice of the first and second 

rizes at the top of each sheet of paper. The 

rizes will be awarded for the best paragraphs 

plus the correct solution of the cipher. Answers 
5 HOOD POINTS that will help you win THE TREASURE | must be mailed by May 15. 


1. COMFORT TOE: 3. STURDY UPPERS: pleasant odor. You get (Prises will be presented in June) 


more your money with 

Hood Cunves Shoes have ‘Shoqupeect Mest Ghese move Br [ Winners will be announced in the October magazine) 
a ilt toe pat- wear longer than o 
tern that wears longer and canvas shoe uppers be- 
provente chafing and hw cause the plys sterdy 5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 
terin ecause all the canvas are vulcanize 
sama are on the outside. solidly aes one piece by a Gphows Hood © cen | 

ou special Process. You 


ers rer your allow natural foot free- 
money Hood. oe _ your money dom, their special last 


gives firmer arch support 
storie gen 
¥ correct posture. oe 
2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 4. HYGEEN INSOLE: many reasons Hoods are 
Zhocties ot Red Canvas fa +. — insole makes 7 ice of athletes. You HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 
oes are Smokrepe in vas Shoes an more jor your money . book 
molded or cut-out patterns immense improvement with Hoods. Gentlemen: Please cond moe eapy of you 
with special gripping over other athletic foot- © 
power and are made of the wear. It does not absorb 
=a longest wearing perspiration, but allows it 
rubber. You get more for to evaporate gradually 
your wutth Hoods. without leaving an un- 
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What Is Happening 
at Washington 


Our West Indian Outposts 


RESIDENT HOOVER'S reception in 

the “rich port” of the Carribean was 
an experience filled with pleasure both to 
himself and to the Porto Ricans. The 100- 
mile motor drive from Ponce on the south 
where the Arizona dropped anchor, to San 
Juan, the capital, on the north, through 
rugged mountains and gorges, mines, to- 
bacco and sugar plantations, sped between 
almost continuous lines of cheering school- 
children. At many towns the President 
stopped, was briefly introduced in Spanish 
by Governor Roosevelt, and waved his hand 
in friendly greeting. In San Juan he 
stayed overnight at the ancient Fortaleza 
Palace built by the Spanish conquistadors, 
now the home of the Governor. He re- 
ceived and talked with numerous repre- 
sentatives of Porto Rico’s citizenry, spoke 
before the two houses of the Insular Leg- 
islature, and made an address of thanks 
and friendly advice from the steps of the 
magnificent new $10,000,000 Capitol build- 
ing. 

Porto Rico feels friendly toward the 
present Administration chiefly because 
Governor Roosevelt has identified himself 
heart and soul with the problems of the 
island and brought them home by word and 
deed to the Washington authorities and the 
people of the mainland. The island has 
gone through a severe economic and hu- 
man test in the combination of hurricane 
and depression in the sugar industry of 
recent years. Overcrowded, with more 
than 1,500,000 persons living on 3,670 
square miles (the population of West Vir- 
ginia crowded into Delaware), the majority 
of the people are desperately poor, and 
undernourishment and impaired health con- 
ditions are universal. The President ex- 
pressed the belief that Porto Rico is gain- 
ing steadily, and that it can and will work 
out its own problems without special as- 
sistance from the Federal Treasury. He 
favors continued aid from the Public 
Health Service, in road-building, etc. He 


a 


President Hoover on the balcony of the 

Capitol in San Juan, addressing the 

throngs of Porto Ricans that turned 
out to greet him 


does not believe that the sentiment for 
independence on the island is strong among 
more than 5 per cent of the population. 
Under Governor Roosevelt there has been 
a new alignment among political groups 
on the island, Senator Santiago Iglesias, 
head of the Labor party, cooperating with 
Dr. Antonio Barcelo, veteran chief of the 
Unionist party. Most groups now hope for 
eventual statehood in the Union. 

The President’s impression of the Virgin 
Islands, where he made his other stop on 
the tour, was less favorable than in Porto 
Rico. Though the islands have but 25,000 
population, mostly on St. Thomas and St. 
Croix, the livelihood of the natives has 
been ruined of late years by the collapse 
of the sugar industry, and the Prohibition 
Amendment, for the chief previous indus- 
try was the manufacture of a fine quality 
of rum. The Islanders petitioned the 
President to revoke the Prohibition laws 
as far as they apply to the Virgin Islands. 
Although St. Thomas has one of the finest 
harbors in the world, the coaling trade of 
other nations’ commerce has largely passed 
it by owing to the growth of oil ships. 
The President stated after his trip that he 
feared we had purchased from Denmark in 
1917 “an effective poorhouse,” and that it 
was a bad bargain from every standpoint 
except the remote one of naval defense of 
the Panama Canal in war. Without some 
new sources of agricultural or industrial 
income, the people are doomed to poverty. 
However, “having assumed the responsibil- 
ity, we must do our best to assist the in- 
habitants.” 

The fact that Secretary of War Hurley 
and Secretary of the Interior Wilbur ac- 
companied the President on his cruise has 
been taken as an indication that there 
might be changes in the administration of 
the West Indian dependencies. Virgin 
Islands have recently been transferred 
from the Navy Department to the Interior, 
with a civilian governor, and there has 
been talk that Porto Rico might be trans- 
ferred from the Army to the Interior. But 
the administrative responsibility for Porto 
Rico at Washington is now so slight with 
the development of home rule under native 
officials, that there is no likelihood of a 
change in the near future. Another sug- 
gestion which may eventually come to pass 
is that the government of the Virgins be 
consolidated with that of Porto Rico, as 
they lie but a few miles off its eastern 


shore. 
The Philippines 


On the other side of the globe there has 
been of late growing uncertainty about the 
future of our most important Pacific pos- 
session, the Philippine Islands. The inde- 
pendence movement there has always been 
much more persistent and vociferous than 
in Porto Rico. The pressure of business 
competition has recently worked in favor 
of the independence propagandists, because 
Philippine sugar now flowing into the U. 
S. duty free has cut the prices and profits 
of American beet-sugar producers. If the 
Islands were granted their independence, 
they would, of course, have authority to 


The Scholastic 


fix their own tariff rates, and the U. S. 
could place a tariff on Philippine sugar. 
The same thing would happen in several 
other competing commodities. The 
Filipinos would find themselves econem- 
ically hemmed in. But like many other peo- 
ples before them, they prefer to stand on 
their own feet and suffer their own troubles 
in their own way. 

Now comes Dr. Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons, of Princeton, N. J., distinguished lec- 
turer and author on international problems 
(“The New Map of Asia,” etc.), who in 
an address at Manila let fall the sensa- 
tional suggestion that, since the Philip- 
pines are not ready for independence, and 
since they are a burden to us, we should 
hand them over to Japan, after negotia- 
tions through the League of Nations, to 
exercise mandate powers. For many rea- 
sons, racial, geographic, and economic, this 
would be a logical solution. Japan needs 
space to expand her growing population. 
It would be better to cede the Philippines 
peacefully than to risk a war over friction 
in the Far East. Dr. Gibbons’ speech was 
approved by many Americans in the is- 
lands, but the Filipino leaders are not 
anxious to exchange American overlord- 
ship for Japanese. 

Governor-General Dwight Davis, who 
has just made a wide tour of the colonial 
possessions of France, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands, in Malaysia, has pur- 
sued a policy of steady pressure for the 
improvement of schools, sanitation, roads, 
and commerce. Such progress, he believes, 
is much more important to the Philippines 
than theoretical discussion of independence. 


Government Feels Pinch 


With income tax receipts for the month 
of March, during which the first quarter 
of 1930 taxes are paid, amounting to only 
$334,000,000, as against $559,000,000 in the 
same month last year, the U. S. Treasury 
has come face to face with the probability 
of the largest deficit in history for the 
present year. Receipts from all sources 
for the first nine months of the fiscal year 
ending June 30 are $594,000,000 under ex- 
penditures for the same period, and it is 
estimated that this deficit will swell to 
$800,000,000 by June 30. The marked de- 
crease in revenues is of course a reflec- 
tion of the miserable business conditions 
of the last eighteen months. Both individ- 
ual and corporate incomes have been much 
lower, while imports have so fallen off 
that, despite the greatly increased rates of 
the Smoot-Hawley Act, tariff revenues 
have shown a decrease. 

The natural answer to such a threatened 
deficit is to raise taxes, which have been 
cut markedly in the past decade, especially 
in the higher brackets of the income tax. 
For two reasons, however, the Administra- 
tion is reluctant to raise taxes. It fears 
that an additional load piled on business at 
this time would delay the hoped-for eco- 
nomic recovery. It alse fears the political 
effect. The December session of Congress, 
which will have to take whatever action is 
taken on taxation, is the last before the 
next Presidential election. Not only Mr. 
Hoover, but all the Congressmen and one 
third of the Senators will face a campaign 
for reelection. A steep increase in the in- 
come tax put through by the Republican 
Administration would be the finest kind of 
ammunition for the Democrats. So, 
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Speaker Longworth, Representative Haw- 
ley, Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Senator Watson, Sen- 
ate Floor Leader, and other party moguls 
have said with one voice that no tax in- 
crease is necessary. The alternative they 
suggest is to take a share of the large 
sums which Secretary Mellon has been 
paying each year to reduce the national 
debt, and apply them to the current ex- 
penses of government. The 71st Congress 
was the most expensive on record. It ap- 
propriated in the two years of its existence 
more than $10,000,000,000. President 
Hoover, declares, however, that if the next 
Congress will stay inside of the budget 
figures he presents to it, no tax rise will 
be necessary. But the Progressive leaders, 
Senators Borah and Norris, are already 
demanding higher rates, especially in the 
surtaxes and on inheritance taxes. “Ability 
to pay,’”” they believe, should be the measure 
of taxation. 

Right now the Treasury is finding it 
hard to meet the demand for loans on the 
veterans’ bonus certificates passed by the 
last Congress. About $400,000,000 has al- 
ready been paid out, and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau estimates that the total expenditure 
for the loans will reach $1,000,000,000, 
which is about what President Hoover es- 
timated it would be. Accordingly the 
Treasury has offered a large bloc of se- 
curities for public sale to secure cash for 
the veterans’ loans. About one half of 
the veterans eligible to receive them have 
so far applied for loans. 


The Flood of Wheat 


The Federal Farm Board, which during 
the year and a half of its operation has 
bought up a surplus of more than 100,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat which American 
farmers could not sell except at ruinous 
prices, has announced that it cannot go on 
indefinitely helping the farmer out of his 
difficulties. It will not buy any more wheat 
in the 1931 market, but will probably hold 
what it has already until after the new 
crop is in. The decision caused a sharp 
break of from three to twelve cents a 
bushel on the Chicago wheat pit, and there 
is every indication that it may eventually 
go as low as 50 cents. One favorable fac- 
tor, however, is the report by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that farmers have at 
last begun to head the appeals of the Gov- 
ernment to curtail their production of 
wheat. The acreage planted with spring 


wheat is the lowest in years, and the total 
for the year will be about 3 per cent less 
than last year. But even so, there will still 
be a considerable surplus over the con- 
sumption power of the United States, 

The crisis in wheat revived agitation for 
some kind of political action to aid agri- 
culture. Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
proposed that the Federal Farm Board be 
abolished as having failed in its function, 
but other Administration leaders insisted 
that the Board was the only available 
agency of relief and that without its op- 
erations in the past year, wheat and cottor 
prices would have totally collapsed. More 
radical proposals from the Farm Bloc are 
again to the fore. Progressive leaders in 
the Senate show an inclination to go back 
to the equalization fee twice defeated in the 
McNary-Haugen Bill. 


The New York Front 


The scandals of the New York City 
Tammany Administration, which good 
citizens are trying to press to a “show- 
down,” took a new turn with the passage 
by the New York Legislature, by a union 
of all Republican votes, of a resolution or- 
dering a thorough-going investigation of 
the city government in all its branches. 
This is the fourth time in forty years that 
such an inquiry has been held, the most 
famous of them, that of the Lexow Com- 
mittee in 1894, producing a reform up- 
heaval. Governor Roosevelt served notice 
that he would let Mayor Walker answer 
the charges himself, and the Mayor hur- 
ried back from California after a three- 
weeks sun cure, to defend his rule. 


BUILT TO BATTLE 
ROUGH WATER 


Here’s a keen craft—this Old Town. 
She has “looks” as well as long life. 
Strong at the stern to hold a heavy-weight 
motor. Her ribs have strength to spare. 
Heavy, seamless, non-leak canvas-covering 
does away with the need of soaking and 
caulking. And she'll take a load as big as 
you want. Easy to handle. Light and 
well balanced. With plenty of speed too! 

Free catalog shows big, fast, seaworthy, 
all-wood, outboard family-boats; canoes; 
rowboats; dinghies; and speedy step-planes, 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
225 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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THERE’S STILL TIME _ 
TO ENTER THE RAIN-BEAU CONTEST 


A Prize for Yourself and A Prize for Your School 


A greatly enlarged view of 

the cross section of a Rain- 

Beau String. Note practi- 
cally perfect circle. 


A photomicrographic view 

of the surface of a Rain- 

Beau String. Note freedom 
from loose strands. 


You have just time enough to investigate the unusual 
advantages of Rain-Beau Silk Tennis Racket’ String, 
write your 200-word letter, telling “Why Rain-Beau Is 
The Most Popular Tennis Racket String,” and mail it 
before the contest closes on midnight, April 30. If you 
missed the details of the contest, refer to the back 
cover of the April 4 SCHOLASTIC. There are 15 
individual prizes, including a $50 first prize, a $25 sec- 
ond prize, and five $10 Rain-Beau strung tennis 
rackets. Then there’s a silver loving cup for the 
school that has the largest percentage of its students 
entered in the contest. 


Rain-Beau Silk Racket String is made by a special 
process, patent applied for, which gives it greater 
resiliency, lasting tightness, increased strength, and 
greater durability. You will find it in all silk-strung 
models of Spalding, Wright and Ditson, Ken-Wel, 
Harry C. Lee, and Alex Taylor Rackets. Or you can 
have your favorite racket restrung with Rain-Beau, 
although it is not necessary to buy anything to enter 
the contest. Remember, your contest letter must be 
postmarked before midnight, April 30, and addressed 
to Contest Department, H. Schindler & Co., Inc., 121 
Lamartine St., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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Partial Backing for MacDonald 
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VIENNA---Cerman-Austrian Customs Union 
Rouses French Fears of "Anschluss" 














7 SPAIN---King "Restores" Constitution; 
International Loan to Save Peseta 
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6 AUSTRALIA---Commonwealth to Pay 
Repudiated Debt of New South Wales 
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1 VIENNA.— 
See pages 16-17. 


, GENEVA.—Almost simultaneously 

with the German-Austrian attempt 
to remove at least one of Europe’s bur- 
densome tariff walls, an event occurred 
which showed how feeble is the will of 
that highly subdivided continent toward 
the unity which M. Briand so eloquently 
advocates. 

One year ago a European confer- 
ence on economic problems, held at 
Geneva under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, recommended to all the 
European countries a treaty by which 
the signers would bind themselves not to 
increase their customs duties against 
any other signer for at least one year. 
A time limit was set, requiring that if 
the truce be not ratified by April 1, 1931, 
it should be allowed to die a natural 
death. While this conference was not 
identical with Briand’s “United States of 
Europe, their aims are similar, for 
Briand’s group has continually urged the 
scaling down of Europe’s tariff walls. 

As the deadline approached, the con- 
ference held another meeting at Ge- 
neva but found that only 13 out of 23 
nations had ratified the tariff truce. They 
included Great Britain and Germany, but 
France had not yet ratified, and the 
smaller nations could hardly be blamed 
for holding off until they saw what the 
big powers would do. With all Briand’s 
persuasiveness he has not yet been able 
to convince the French Senate of the 
necessity of this action, and since the 
German-Austrian move, France is more 
stubborn than ever. During the year 
past the truce has really been in effect, 
but since it lapsed on April 1, the powers 


are free to raise their tariffs all around. 
It is not expected that any of them will 
take immediate advantage of this, how- 
ever, and there is still a loophole open 
for them to get together and revive the 
treaty if France changes her mind. 


GERMANY.—The dramatic battle 

between the moderate Center and 
Social Democratic parties on the one 
hand, and the three extremist parties, 
the Communists on the left and the Hit- 
lerites and Nationalists on the right, 
which has been waged ever since Chan- 
cellor Heinrich Bruening took office a 
year ago, has ended in what looks like 
a complete victory for the Government. 
By walking out of the Reichstag in the 
hope of precipitating a split between 
Bruening and his Socialist supporters, 
Hitler’s National Socialists (the “Nazis’”) 
only welded the Government’s coalition 
stronger. The Socialists would rather 
have Iron Man Bruening at the head of 
a representative republic than Wild Man 
Hitler and a reactionary dictatorship. 
They were willing, therefore, to pass the 
Chancellor’s unpalatable budget and ap- 
prove “pocket battleship B,” whereupon 
they adjourned until October 13 and left 
Bruening in full control. 

Three days later that control was made 
still more ironclad by an emergency de- 
cree of President von Hindenburg at the 
request of Bruening, under which free- 
dom of speech and assembly are sharply 
curtailed. Mass meetings and printed 
matter aimed against the Government or 
any religious body are to be rigidly sup- 
pressed. Societies carrying weapons il- 
legally will be dissolved. These restric- 
tions are aimed to prevent the increas- 
ingly violent anti-Semitic and anti-re- 


publican propaganda of the “Nazis.” The 
open warfare between Nazis and Reds 
has brought a wave of political murders 
throughout Germany. A Communist dep- 
uty in Hamburg was shot down in cold 
blood by three Hitlerite stalwarts, and 
scarcely a day goes by without shooting 
or rioting on both sides. The extremists 
of course protested against the Hinden- 
burg decree, and demanded that the 
Reichstag be recalled to vote on it. But 
the President and the Chancellor are act- 
ing under the authority of Article 48 of 
the Weimar Constitution, and will prob- 
ably be supported by the majority of the 
public. 

Hitler’s control of his own party is 
wavering. The provincial Diet of Thu- 
rigia, one of the few states in which 
the National Socialists were represented 
in a cabinet, voted no confidence in Dr. 
Wilhelm Frick, a Hitlerite who had been 
Minister of Culture and the Interior. 
Then a serious mutiny against Hitler’s 
leadership broke out when Walter Sten- 
nes, chief of the Sturmabteilung, or Na- 
tional Socialist “shock troops” east of 
the Elbe refused to accept Hitler’s or- 
ders and demanded a more aggressive 
policy. Hitler issued a proclamation 
against lawlessness and is trying to purge 
his party of its most violent wing. 


ENGLAND.—The reported com- 

pact between David Lloyd George, 
the Liberal leader, and Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald, to keep the Labor Govern- 
ment in power for another year or two, 
has largely evaporated. At a caucus of 
the Liberals in Parliament, Lloyd George 
did not insist on a thick-and-thin agree- 
ment with Labor. Sir John Simon, leader 
of the rebellious Liberals who lean to- 
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ward the Conservatives, carried with him 
17 members on a motion for turning the 
Government out at the first opportunity, 
while Lloyd George could muster only 33 
votes for a policy of continued coopera- 
tion with MacDonald, but without any 
formal alliance. This means that the 
Liberals will not commit themselves in 
advance to any Socialistic program. Stan- 
ley Baldwin’s party has announced that 
it will bring in a motion of censure of 
the Government when Parliament reas- 
sembles after the Easter holidays. If 
defeated, MacDonald will have to resign. 
The Liberals will wait until the Premier 
makes his speech of defense before de- 
ciding whether or not to support him. The 
Conservatives will probably defer their 
motion until after Labor presents the 
new budget. On account of the illness 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden, this has had to be postponed 
until April 27. Snowden is improving 
slowly and has promised to present the 
budget in person. It seems almost a 
certainty that he will have to find new 
ways of raising taxes, but the deficit, 
which it had been feared would be at 
least $150,000,000, has been pared down 
to $116,000,000 through unexpected im- 
provements in income tax returns, and 
Labor is greatly cheered. 


5 INDIA.—The frequent stories that 

Mahatma Gandhi has lost his hold 
over his millions of Hindu followers 
and that extremists are now in control 
of the Nationalist movement are evident- 
ly “greatly exaggerated,” as Mark Twain 
said of the premature report of his death. 

At the crucial yearly meeting of the 
All-India National Congress, held at 
Karachi, 50,000 cheering Indians re- 
affirmed their faith in Gandhi's lead- 
ership and almost unanimously voted 
him leader of the Indian delegation to 
the forthcoming second round-table con- 
ference to be held at London in June. 

Efforts of the extremists, the “Red- 
shirts” and “League of Indian Youth” 
to condemn Gandhi's truce with the Vice- 
roy as a betrayal of independence, were 
totally defeated, and Gandhi’s evident sin- 
cerity and determination to maintain the 
policy of non-violence left them sobbing. 
The Congress adopted a program of 24 
articles as its basis of action at London. 
Many of the points are highly revolu- 
tionary from the British standpoint. They 
include, besides absolute freedom of as- 
sociation, speech, press, and creed, a 50 
per cent cut in military expenditures, 
abolition of the salt tax, prohibition of 
liquor, etc. 

No one believes that Great Britain 
will grant all these demands. They will 
serve as a bargaining basis, and it will 
be Gandhi’s task to secure as many of 
them as possible when he comes to negoti- 
ate with Premier MacDonald, or who- 
ever is then in authority at London. Al- 
though Gandhi is authorized to take a 
delegation of 15, he will probably confine 
it to a:more wieldy group of six. He 
will make no change in his well-known 
habits, will wear only his regulation 
loin-cloth and blanket, and will probably 
sleep in the the courtyard of Number 10 
Downing Street, and cook his own vege- 
tarian food. 


Exhausted by the Karachi ordeal and 
the constant adulation, Gandhi was or- 
dered by his physicians to rest. His final 
task before the London parley will be a 
meeting at New Delhi with Moslem lead- 
ers, to find a solution for the vexing 
problems of relation between the two 
great religious groups. 


AUSTRALIA.—Of all the British 

dominions, Australia has been 
hardest hit by the world slump in trade. 
Even before the election of the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party to power last year, 
with James Henry Scullin as Premier of 
the Commonwealth, the finances of the 
government were tottering on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Scullin attended the Im- 
perial Conference at London last fall and 
secured some concessions from the home 
government. But part of his followers 
started a backfire against his policies. 
The government of New South Wales, 
most populous and wealthiest of the Aus- 
tralian states, is in the hands of the 
most radical wing of the Labor Party, 
headed by John Thomas Lang as Pre- 
mier. New South Wales had contracted 
large loans abroad, both in New York 
and London. During the stringency it 
proposed to repudiate its debts, and 
though it sent money to meet interest 
payments due to American banks, it re- 
fused to pay more than $3,500,000 inter- 
est due April 1 on loans from the Bank 
of England and other British banks. The 
New South Wales cabinet as well as 
its Labor Party conference stood back of 
Lang, but the Australian Federal au- 
thorities, Premier Scullin and Treasurer 
E. G. Theodore, had no intention of al- 
lowing Australia’s good name among the 
nations of the world to be ruined by a 
default. The Commonwealth paid the 
interest due in London on the date set, 
and at once entered suit through its At- 
torney General against the government of 
New South Wales to collect the amount. 
There is even talk of taking over the 
state government by martial law. Lang 
is a shrewd vote-getter who has risen 
through bitter industrial battles to power 
on a platform of militant socialistic mea- 
sures. Majority opinion in the other 
states is against him. 

One unfortunate result of the Aus- 
tralian slump is the probable abandon- 
ment of Canberra, the magnificent new 
federal capital which the Commonwealth 
has built from a bare sheeprun in the in- 
terior of New South Wales, at a cost of 
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$65,000,000. It was planned completely 
by an American architect, Walter B. 
Griffin of Chicago, as the result of a prize 
competition in 1912. Intended to be a 
garden city to house a population of over 
100,000, it has never had more than 9,000, 
and its distances are so great and the 
inconvenience of living there for govern- 
ment employees so costly, that there is 
a general demand that the project be 
given up and the Parliament held at Syd- 
ney or Melbourne, where it was formerly. 


SPAIN.—Alphonso’s_ throne. still 

sits over a _ republican volcano. 
But he plays his cards with professional 
shrewdness, and the biggest testimony to 
his ability to hold on is the fact that 
hard-boiled international bankers have 
granted Spain a loan of $60,000,000 to 
uphold the falling peseta. Two thirds of 
this will be taken by a syndicate of 
American banks headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the balance by French banks. The 
Bank of International Settlements, 
through its American president, Gates W. 
McGarrah, has given its blessing to the 
transaction, through taking no direct 
share. 

The King again demonstrated his cool- 
ness by going off to London to visit his 
sick mother-in-law. While there he issued 
a royal decree restoring constitutional 
guarantees which he has previously off- 
ered and withdrawn. Alcala Zamora, 
rebel who proclaimed a republic last De- 
cember, was released from prison under 
a suspended sentence. The trial of the 
army officers who mutinied at Jaca at 
the same time ended with only one death 
sentence, that of the ring-leader, Captain 
Sediles, which was immediately com- 
muted to life imprisonment by the King 
over long-distance telephone. 

The turbulent Republican tide shows 
no signs of subsiding, however. Stu- 
dent riots during the Easter holidays 
at the universities of Barcelona, Val- 
encia, and Madrid, led to the shoot- 
ing of several bystanders. A _ corps 
of excited girl students led a great 
protest parade. Santiago Alba, a famous 
Liberal leader who has been an exile at 
Paris, returned and demanded the King 
take a vacation while a constitutional 
convention decide the future of Spain's 
government. Admiral Aznar, the Pre- 
mier, began again to plan for municipal 
elections, the first link in the chain of 
steps toward a new parliament. 


The Federal Parliament House at Canberra 


(See above, 


“ Australia” ) 











NEW WOLLENSAK 
350 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 








The convenient size, simple 
manipulation and precise 
optical qualities of this new 
microscope will appeal to 
emateur scientists, growing 
boy or girl, as well as the 
professional man. 


NEW FEATURES 

Affords magnification from 

100 to 350 power accu- 

rately graduated in steps of 
50 power. Concave mirror...rack and 
pinion... tilting stand enabling mi- 
croscope to be used in all positions 
... detachable base which simpli- 
fies the examination of any matter 
thet cannot be conveniently placed 
on stage. 


At your dealer or direct postpaid; $18.50 


Wollenssk 50 to 110 power mi- 
eroscope « 2 + 2 « + $10.00 


Catalogue free. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
857 HUDSON AVE. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Lens problems our specialty 


$18.50 
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EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C. 


VALLEY UNDER THE SEA 
WILL GUIDE LINERS 


NEW landmark to guide the pilots of 

ocean liners has been found in the 
Georges Bank off Cape Cod. It is noth- 
ing that can be seen from the ship, for it 
is at the very bottom of the sea nearly 
a half mile deeper, in fact, than the sur- 
rounding ocean bottom. It is a valley 
about 8 miles long in the ocean's floor. 
Many modern ships carry a sonic depth 
finder which measures the depth of water 
beneath the ship by the time it takes for 
a sound wave to reach the bottom and 
return as an echo. When, in the Georges 
Bank, the pilot using this instrument finds 
the bottom suddenly dropping about a half 
mile, he will know he is over this re- 
cently surveyed valley. 


BIRDS DO STUN 

FLYING 

pyre like to show off, too. They even 
go in for stunt flying in order to 

impress and please their mates. Sydney 

Evershed, writing in the British scientific 

journal, Nature, tells of seeing a raven 

flying upside down. 

“The two birds were flying close along- 
side each other, as is the habit of ravens. 
As they were passing by, the one nearer 
to me suddenly, and without any warning 
action, rolled over sideways and after fall- 





AVOID MEDIOCRITY 


The medium walks of life, an authority 
once said, are overcrowded. 


The man who aspires to and reaches 
the top finds himself in SELECT 


Company. 


ing in a confused fashion ended on his 
back, some five or six feet below his mate. 
In this position, and without losing hori- 
zontal speed, he continued flying; or to 
describe more precisely what I saw, he 
remained on his back, flapped his wings, 
and travelled along in what appeared to 
be level flight. He kept pace with his 
mate, who continued stolidly on her way 
entirely unconcerned by the antics of her 
partner down below.” 


Drs. R. E. Dyer and L. F. Badger of the 
U. S. National Institute of Health, who 
discovered that Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever occured in Eastern states. 

April 4 issue) 


INDIANS GREW COTTON 
IN YEAR ONE 


CIENTISTS, searching for clues to 

the lives of the Indians who lived in 
Arizona many hundreds of years before 
the white man came, have discovered what 
they believe to be direct evidence that the 
Indians grew cotton as long ago as the 
year one. 

In a little bowl which has been lying 
neglected on the floor of an ancient dwell- 
ing for two thousand years, the archaeolo- 
gists of the Van Bergen-Los Angeles 
Museum field party have found a double 
handful of cotton seeds, Previously the 
scientists have observed the imprint of 
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very finely woven cloth which they be- 
lieved was made from cotton. 

These cotton seeds unearthed in the 
Gila Valley are not of the same variety 
as any of the commercial cottons which 
make so much of our clothing today, but 
they are like that which has beem grown 
by the Pima and Hopi tribes of Indians 
from time immemorial. 


SETTING TYPE BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


6 Rar process of printing was revolution- 
ized by the invention of the linotype, 
making it possible to assemble the letters 
for a line of type by pressing the keys 
on a keyboard not greatly unlike that of 
a typewriter. 

Now new machines have been invented 
to further improve the printing process. 
The new devices do not assemble metal 
: type molds as does the linotype or mono- 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey type. It makes a photograph of the let- 
ters, and from these photographic images, 
any sort of printing plates can be made. 


Prompt recognition of DUTY is one of 
the short-cuts to the select circle 
and one’s obligations to one’s 
own dependents COME FIRST. 








258 Fain 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrievp, President 
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Prospect of 


“Anschluss” 


(Concluded from page 17) 


52,000,000, of which Vienna was the cul- 
tural, political and commercial capital. It 
is now a tiny state with a population of 
6,600,000, smaller and less wealthy than 
Belgium or Holland. Many of its former 
industries are now in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia; its grain fields are now in Hun- 
gary and cut off by a tariff wall. Its 
economic life has been saved by foreign 
loans. There always has been consider- 
able doubt whether Austria could ever be- 
come prosperous in the present circum- 
stances, even if she managed to stave off 
bankruptcy. Hence, the desire of many 
of her citizens to escape from the night- 
mare of a dismembered, tariff-ridden Cen- 
tral Europe by casting their fortunes with 
Germany. 

On the other -hand, the Austrians are 
not so close to the Germans in sympathy 
as the propagandists make out. They 
have never looked upon the Prussian as 
anything but a foreigner. They are Catho- 
lic, with strong prejudices for federation 
and regional autonomy, while Prussia is 
a Socialist and largely Protestant State. 
They have a Latin propensity to take life 
easy and they share the French dislike of 
the discipline and mass organization which 
are almost instinctive in the Prussian. 

For Germany, Anschluss, while helping 
economically, would serve even more as 
a salve to her pride. It would be a step 
toward that equality among the powers of 
which the peace treaty deprived her and 
which she is determined to regain; it 
would increase her population by nearly 
as much as the peace treaty decreased it, 
and it would partly make up for the loss 
of the Polish Corridor and Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Moreover, from Vienna, Germany would 
be better able to make her influence felt 
economically and politically in the Bal- 
kans. It is perhaps significant that the 
announcement of the Austro-German cus- 
toms union agreement was received favor- 
ably in Hungary, whose Premier recently 
visited Vienna to bring Hungary and 
Austria closer together in some such re- 
gional agreement as Herr Schober, now 
Austrian Foreign Minister, advocates for 
Central Europe. An Austro-German eco- 
nomic alliance would be one form of this 
regional agreement, while Austro-Hun- 
garian cooperation would be another; or 
possibly Hungary, if it could, would come 
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Wurlitzer Instruments 
come to you from the 
World’s Greatest Mu- 
sic House, the oldest 
firm in America selling 
musical instruments. 
Wurlitzer Instruments 
are widely used in 
school bands, and by 
leading professional 
musicians, because 
they are better. 








Steve did! He belonged to his 
high school band. Went on all 
trips with the teams. Graduated 
from high school last year. 


In college he made the band— 
easy! Got a great thrill when 
the band marched on the field 
between halves of the big game. 
Made good money in an orches- 
tra playing for school dances. 
Same fellows are going to play 
at a mountain hotel this summer. 


Get your 


FREE BOOKLET 
‘*Making the High School Band” 
Experts wrote it, to help you do 
what Steve did. The quicker you 
send for it, the sooner you'll 
know how you can make playing 

paying! 


Rush this to a mail-box! 


in on the German-Austrian tariff union, 
from which it would reap advantages simi- 


lar to those which Austria anticipates. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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surrounding France’s ally, Czechoslovakia, 

and hedged between Czechoslovakia and 

Poland on the one hand and France's 

other allies, Rumania and Yugoslavia, on 

the other. Then Germany would indeed 

have reached into the Balkans, and the 

balance in Europe would not be what it 

is now. 
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Compensation 
Dear Editor: 

I haven’t many friends at school. I sit 
alone in the lunch room and I feel awk- 
ward when I join a group. I’ve heard they 
say I am “stuck up” but I don’t mean to 


be. 
ligt. &. 


Many students write me letters of this 
tenor, without giving me clues as to what 
are their specific difficulties. I do not 
know whether or not what follows applies 
to L. K. K. It is, however, a frequent 
cause of unhappiness. Many individuals, 
especially young people are hampered by 
an uneasy and often unadmitted fear that 
they are inferior to their associates. The 
disturbing feeling may come wholly from 
imagination or may rise from some handi- 
cap which can be overcome. It is com- 
mon among young persons who are below 
or above average height, are overweight 
or plainly featured. It may come from 
having been sickly when a child, belong- 
ing to an alien race, or being obliged to 


WHEN SHOES GET 
SCARRED and DIRTY 








MAKE THEM SHINE AGAIN 


VERY real boy is bound to get his 
shoes dirty. You can’t expect to play 
baseball and football, or any real boy’s 
outdoor sport, and keep your shoes clean. 
But it’s very easy to make them shine 
again. And you really ought to polish them. 
Nothing looks worse than dirty shoes. 
Parents, teachers, and everyone notice 
things like that. 

So get some shoe polish today. It will 
keep your shoes neatly polished and pre- 
serve the leather too. 2 IN 1 and Shinola are 
the paste polishes. Bixby’s is the liquid. 
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wear shabby clothes. Whatever the 
trouble is it seems to the unfortunate one 
that everybody who meets him looks down 
upon him because of it. This of course 
is not true. 


The only effective way to overcome con- 
ditions that make one uncomfortable—and 
therefore poor company for others—is by 
altering what can be changed and accept- 
ing the inevitable. If you are below the 
average in good looks, you can be above 
the average in cordiality and friendliness; 
if you have no social position you can 
compensate by brilliant scholarship, athletic 
prowess, good dancing, careful grooming, 
or being especially good in some other 
special line. Practically nothing is an 
overwhelming handicap. 


Alfred Adler, the Viennese psychologist, 
calls this dwelling upon one’s handicaps 
“the inferiority complex.” He finds that 
individuals with “inferiority complexes” 
have much trouble in their personal rela- 
tionships. He knows of many cases where 
people have realized that a sense of in- 
feriority was making them trouble and 
have been strong enough to stop brooding 
over it. As soon as they were comfortable 
with themselves they were far more com- 
fortable with other people. Charm springs 
from being at ease with one’s self and 
therefore at ease with the rest of the 
world. 
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That Embarrassing Moment 


Dear Editor: 

When the teacner calls on me to recite, 
every thought leaves my head. I know 
my lesson but I can’t say * 

o 2 & 


Do you receive high ia ae on your 
examination papers? If your oral recita- 
tions are poor while your written work 
is very good indeed, your trouble lies in 
undue self-consciousness. Since I know 
nothing about you personally I cannot 
suggest what it is bothers you. You will 
have to figure out for yourself where your 
thoughts go flying when they should be 
focussed on the recitation. 

If you are only average in your written 
work your trouble is that you do not 
really know your lessons, You may learn 
them only in spots and have no clear idea 
of the whole subject. The usual cause 
of hazy recitations is hazy thinking. I 
recommend the tiresome old virtue of con- 
centration and industry in preparation as 
the basis for glib recitations. If you “keep 
the seat of your pants on the seat of your 
chair” during long study periods you will 
find yourself able to think quickly when 
you are on your feet. 

It is rather important for you to learn 
to speak without embarrassment in the 
classroom for this will prepare you to 
speak in public, after you have left school. 








CARTOON DRAWING CONTEST NO. 5 


First Prise ($5): Victor Quintana, 
West High School, Denver, Colorado. 
Teacher: R. M. Longan. 


Second Prize ($3): Hector Bruno, 
Guayama (Porto Rico) High School. 
Teacher: Miss E. Capo. 


Third Prize ($1): William Vanselow, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Honorable Mention: Alfred Isler, West- 
ern High School, Detroit, Mich.; Wood- 
row Foster, Allmon School, Petersburg, 
Texas; Vance Locke, Jr., University High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal.; Gordon Elliott, 
Jefferson (Iowa) High School; Jack Kice, 
Newton (Kan.) High School; Vincent 
Holsapple, Germantown (N. Y.) High 
School; David Bernard, Sandwich (Ill.) 
High School. 


Cartoons submitted for this contest must 
be drawn in ink on paper not less than 
5x7 inches in size. They must interpret 


HONORABLE MENTION: **Who Will 
Give In?”’ 
By Alfred Isler, Western H. S., Detroit, Mich. 








COME BUDDY, LET'S TAKE 
OFF THAT CAST AND THEN 
YOUCAN HAVE Some OF 
THIS mMeDciNEe J 











FIRST PRIZE: **First Aid’”’ 
By Victor Quintana, West H. S., Denver, Colo. 


some important subject of national or in- 
ternational current events. They must 
bear your name, school, address, and teach- 
er’s name. The last cartoon contest winners 
of the year will be published in the May 
30 issue. Closing date, May 11. Address 
Cartoon Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Spring Flight 
(Continued from page 10) 

“A little man-thing, no taller than my 
arm, It danced before us—all wound up 
in white, mist-like, with shining jewel 
eyes and mouth that smiled, beguiling, like 
a maid’s. And ’a beckoned! We chased 
it. Cal, Trink, and me, in the fairy light 
we chased it, over hill and brook, through 
briar and bush; but still we catched it 
not. *Twas fairy too—it floated with un- 
fair aid from wind and breeze. But on 
we ran, and on and on. And as we ran 
a tempest came—tempest with roaring 
thunder as broke my ears and such light- 
ning as split the sky in twain, twin sheets 
of fire. And rain—’twas like a monster 
fagot pack beating us on backs and faces. 
And in that tempest, all the fairy lights 
went out; the minnikin leapt away. But 
fright had sucked the very guts from out 
us! We ran in that pouring sea till we 
could run no longer; fell; raised up, ran 
once more, staggering-like, till we all three 
dropped on our faces—slept, with the rain 
pouring on us; slept till noon .. .” 

“And what came of it?” asked Rafe. 

“Naught! When we woke ’twas bright 
blue day, the sun shining round in the 
sky. The minnikin—we saw it not again. 
But through it all, Trink holds him fast 
to the firkin. And when we two, Cal and 
me, woke chatter-toothed, ‘Here’s my 
comfort!’ says Trink; and pulls long at 
the wine.” 

“And how came you back to the ship?” 
Rafe demanded. 

“Oh, they put out from-the ship a 
gang who searched until they found us.” 

“And what punishment gave they you?” 

“Irons for sennight and bread and wa- 
ter in the hold. But Sir Jarge—too 
pleased he was a’d found the Bermoothes 
to hold his anger long—so soon on deck 
we came and made our voyage fair and 
safe to England.” 

“How now—did Cal and Trink mind 
them of that minnikin after their drunk 
had passed?” Rafe asked, shrewdly. 

“Never came we twain together without 
talk of it,” Stephen asserted, gravely. “I 
see him now—the little misty wight, with 
eyes a-mock like elves, lips smiling, be- 
guiling like a maid’s, and wee hands 
beckoning ....” 

Shakspere arose from his seat as from 
a dream. He moved so quietly that Ste- 
phen and Rafe took no note of his de- 
parture, He walked slowly at first, then 
swiftly across the bridge, up Cheapside to 
Silver and Muggle. As he neared the 
Montjoy house, he broke into a run. Once 
indoors, “What’s happened to thee, Will?” 
Mistress Montjoy asked. “Thy eyes are 
coals; thy color fever-high.” 

Shakspere did not answer her query. 
“Send up paper to me, mistress,” he 
begged. “All thou hast and then send 
out for more!” He ran, light as a lad, 
over the stairs. Once in his room, he 
seated himself at the table; drew a blank 
sheet to him. Writing swiftly, he in- 
scribed, A Summer’s Tale. Then he drew 
a line through the title; wrote 

THE TEMPEST 
Scene: A ship at sea. A storm with 
thunder and lightning. 


Reprinted, by permission of the author. 


“Stretch ‘em... lengthen out!” 
. . « shouted Bill. 


So | did and won the race... 


“You have the makings of a good track man,” 
Bill Somers, the camp coach, told me when he 
tried me at the hundred yard. “But your stride's 
too short. . . stretch your legs! You run as if 
you weren't sure of your footing. Get some 
shoes that give you a better grip.” | wrote 
Dad and he sent me a pair of Firestone Tire- 
treds. Right away | ran better .. . | could feel my feet gripping the ground and 
| began to stretch out as Bill had told me to. 


Then came the day of the race. Bill cautioned me: “Remember to stretch your 
legs, Bob” . . . and boy, wasn't he tickled when | won! 


That's the story one boy told us. To win at any Firestone has prepared a vest pocket edition of 
sport boys must have shoes that give them American and World Amateur Records. Ask 
the right foundation and a good stride. The your dealer for a copy of it or fill in the coupon 
Firestone canvas shoes pictured here have the below and mail it with a two-cent stamp to— 
stuff to help winners win. Firestone Footwear Co., Boston, Mass. 


Firestone Footwear 


SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet “WORLD RECORDS” for which 
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Dramatics and Stagecraft 


Practical work with the funda- 
mental purpose of helping teach- 
ers in public schools to get the 
training they need to organize 
dramatic courses, and _ direct 
school plays. Courses include 
presentation of children’s plays, 
19th and 20th century drama, 


marionette work. 


More than 350 under-graduate 
and graduate courses in 34 
academic and professional de- 
partments. An ideal summer 
location for study and recreation. 





For catalog write 
Director of Summer Session 
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COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
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1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 
Summer Session, June 22 to August 1 
MUSIC: SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI—World 
—_—— famous P'anist, Composer and Teacher. 
Will conduct master classes for Pianists. 
Catalog on request 
Seattle, Washington 
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YOUR CAREER 
Nursing 

"THE books say you need personality, 

tact, adaptability, self-reliance, con- 
geniality, and resourcefulness to be a 
nurse, but the fact remains that the aver- 
age nurse is much the same as the aver- 
age woman in any other profession. At 
the same time, it hurts her none to have 
these qualities as well as physical and 
intellectual strength and courage. 

A nurse may be called upon to sit quiet- 
ly but attentively at a bedside for hours, 
to lift or support a heavy patient, to make 
medicine go down pleasantly, or to cook 
a palatable meal. In the run of her work, 
the difficulty or excitement is not great, 
but there are occasional emergencies when 
she must move with precision and effi- 
ciency. Public nursing often leads to 
positions of great responsibility. Private 
nursing allows virtual independence, a 
wage of at least $7 a day with meals, op- 
portunity for travel, pleasant and fre- 
quently valuable personal contacts, and 
considerable leisure. 

The best training schools require a 
high school education, although one is not 
always essential. Schools whose gradu- 
ates become registered by the state are 
usually associated with hospitals. Many 
have courses in connection with universi- 
ties. In selecting your school, be sure 
living conditions there are good, that the 
faculty is competent, that more than eight 
hours work are not required, that you 
will be given instruction before clinical 
experience, and that the school is well 
equipped. Tuition, board, and room are 
generally free. The term is three years. 
Graduate courses are offered at many 
universities and short introductory 
courses are also available for your per- 


sonal use. _M.B.R. 
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The Elephant’s Ear 


(Continued from page 4) 

tones. Mago, his kindly eyes a-twinkle at 
the humor of the situation, signaled two of 
the orderlies with a gentle nod and an 
easy wave of the hand to each. The three 
galloped off, and when they returned one 
of the youths carried a small kidskin 
bulging under his arm. 

After he had been provided with suffi- 
cient pepper and honey, Hannibal the 
Scout left the two generals and their es- 
cort on their knoll and cantered down to 
where Barranith was fastened. He dis- 
mounted some distance from the animal, 
beckoned to the mahout and conferred 
with him. He took the three fat, moist 
cakes, smeared honey on two, made with 
his finger a hole in the third, put the pepper 
in and plugged the hole with a bit of the 
cake. Then he told the mahout to stand 
behind his charge. He went in front of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Elephant’s Ear 


(Continued from page 29) 

the anchored beast. Putting one of the 
cakes on the point of his spear he held it 
toward Barranith. The elephant smelled 
it, took it and engulfed it in his crimson 
bag of a mouth with visible satisfaction. 
The scout approached until he was just 
out of reach of the trunk and held out 
another cake. Barranith’s trunk reached 
for it. But the scout backed off a pace, 
held the cake up and made as if to throw 
it. Promptly Barranith curled his trunk 
high up in the air over his forehead and 
opened his slack, slobbering cavern’ of a 
mouth. The scout threw the cake straight 
and true, and Barranith’s approval was 
visible all over his huge hulk. Then the 
scout backed off another pace and held up 
the third cake. Again Barranith spread 
wide his mouth, again the scout threw 
accurately. Then, as the pepper took effect, 
the great dun beast made good his claim 
to the title of “the trumpeter,” tooted, 
squalled and blared his rage, strained at 
his shackles and strove to reach his in- 
sulter. 

“Will he get loose?” the scout called. 

The mahout, peering from the bush 
where he had hidden himself, squeaked out 
a quavering reply. 

“Not yet, lord, he is safely held yet.” 

The scout slowly drew near again to his 
victim. The elephant, shaking with fury, 
tugged at his fastenings and bawled his 
hatred. The scout eyed him, shifting the 
grip of his spear. 

At that moment Mago, watching from 
his horse on the knoll by his brother, 


saw a boy running toward the scout. 
Recognizing him for the absent interpreter’s 
son, one of the bare half dozen boys with 
the expedition, he realized the situation 


and put spurs to his horse. Both the 
skulking mahout and the intent scout were 
unaware equally of the racing boy and of 
the hurrying general. The scout watched 
his chance, avoided the swaying trunk and 
drove his spear point through the long, 
tattered flap of the elephant’s forward-held 
left ear. The brute shrieked with pain, im- 
potent rage and outraged pride. As the 
spear head tore sideways from the bleed- 
ing ear the boy yelled out, “You are hurt- 
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ing my elephant!” dashed past the animal, 
and leaped at the scout. 

The unforeseen onset pushed him still 
further from his victim. Hannibal was so 
staggered by the unexpected attack that 
he lurched back, and, strong man as he 
was, could not instantly free his arms 
from the boy’s wiry grip. He cuffed at 
the lad’s head, and then his hand went to 
his dagger. Before he could draw his 
dirk Mago was on them. Wrenching his 
horse round almost in its own length, he 
reined it back on its haunches and seized 
the boy’s left arm. 

His practised lift, reinforced at just the 
right instant by his horse’s onward move- 
ment, tore the boy from the scout and 
laid him helpless across the horse in front 
of him. 

“Be still, you little fool!” he admon- 
ished him “Do you want to be killed for 
an elephant?” Wheeling round, he can- 
tered back to the knoll with his prisoner. 

“Always your everlasting sentimental- 
ism,” growled Hannibal. “Why did you 
have to interfere?” 

“TI couldn’t see a child killed for his 
folly,” Mago retorted. “Give him a 
chance.” 

“Tie him up, anyhow,” his brother or- 
dered. 

While two of the orderlies tied the boy 
hand and foot the scout resumed his tor- 
menting of Barranith. Trunk and spear, 
never touching, fenced in the air, the ele- 
phant shrilling his indignation. Then a 
second time the javelin tore through the 
thin flesh of the flapping ear. 

“Be warned, lord,” the mahout called 
from his bush. “His strength is as his 
rage. Anger him yet again and he will 
tear free.” 

“Is he angry 
quired. 

“Too angry already, lord,” the mahout 
replied. “Much too angry already.” 

“Keep back there,” the scout called 
sharply. “Don’t let him see you.” 

The mahout retreated through the 
bushes; the scout made a detour about 
the frenzied elephant and joined the ma- 
hout. They walked to where Hannibal’s 
horse was held by one of his underlings. 

“Will he remember me?” the scout de- 
manded. 

“As long as he lives he will remember 
you. If you go near him again you are 
a dead man. 

“Will he chase me?” 
sued. 

“That will he,” the mahout ejaculated; 
“to the ends of the world will he pursue.” 

“How far off am I safe?” the scout 
continued. 

“Only when out of his sight,” the ma- 
hout affitmed, “and an elephant can see 
further than men would believe.” 

“Would he recognize me across the 
river?” Hannibal concluded. 

“Yea,” asserted the mahout, “and twice 
as far. He will know; he will not for- 
get.” 

The head mahout had joined them while 
they talked. To him the scout turned. He 
had assumed his intensest air of command. 

“Now attend to me!” he _ ordered. 
“When I am out of sight, quiet this ele- 
phant. As soon as you think it safe remove 
his fetters, except one shackle. Bring up 
the others and have them lined up three 
or four to right and left of him, and the 


enough?” the scout in- 


Hannibal pur- 
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rest in the rear of the foremost row. 
Arrange them so that their formation is 
deeper than it is wide, and those in the 
rear can see as little as possible of what 
is going on ahead of them. Choose for the 
front row the tallest elephants, and among 
them those at once promptest to obey and 
most easily excited. Have the mahouts 
mounted and ready with their goads. When 
all is prepared signal to my men on the 
further bank. When Barranith enters the 
river urge on the elephants; they will fol- 
low.” 

The scout swung himself into his saddle, 
drove his heels into his pony and gal- 
loped off up stream, his tatterdemalion 
escort following in their usual haphazard 
fashion. 

Barranith’s mahout gingerly approached 
him. The elephant was rocking from side 
to side rumbling and whining piteously, 
the big tears streaming from his eyes. He 
did not grow angry at sight of his driver, 
but he did not quiet down, either. 

From the knoll Hannibal, Mago and 
their escort surveyed the scene. Behind 
them the boy had struggled into a sitting 
posture. He peered between the legs of the 
horses. 

“Let me go,” he begged. 
comfort my elephant.” 

“May I cut him loose?” Mago asked 
Hannibal. It can do no harm now.” 

“T’ve a mind to have him speared for 
a nuisance,” Hannibal growled. 

“Oh, give him a chance,” Mago reiter- 
ated for the third time. His face wore 
its kindly, compelling smile, Hannibal 
grunted an assent. Mago signed to one of 
the orderlies. He drew his dagger, cut the 
cords and in an instant the boy was scud- 
ding down the hill. He dashed in front of 
the elephant and began to coo to him, 
fondle him and pat him. Barranith stopped 
his woeful noises, ceased his rocking and 
responded to the boy’s caresses. The ma- 
mout left the boy and elephant together 
and fetched water from the river. He and 
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the boy washed Barranith’s ear. The brute 
was then sufficiently quieted for the ma- 
hout to remove all the chains except one 
to each hind leg. Barranith was still shed- 
ding occasional tears and moaning over 
the indignity he had suffered, yet he felt 
himself in the hands of friends and his 
bad-tempered little eyes roved over the 
prospect without catching sight of anything 
that irritated him. The elephants were 
being ranged in rows beside Barranith and 
behind him. Next him on his right was 
the tallest elephant, and aloft upon it the 
head mahout alternately viewed the pro- 
ceedings of his subordinates and scanned 
the further bank of the river. Most of 
the bushes near the bank had been broken 
and tramped flat in the passage of men 
and animals. Just opposite two clumps 
were left at the lip of the steep bank, and 
beyond them was a gentle slope clear of 
trees for a dozen yards. The scout’s es- 
cort of mounted Numidians and half-naked 
Mauretanian runners emerged from the 
woods on the left. Four approached the 
two clumps of bushes; two, one swords- 
man and one spearman, hid in each clump. 
Then the lean man on the white pony stood 
up in his stirrups and waved his hand. 
His shout reached the head mahout. He 
looked behind him, swept a glance over 
the serried elephants, called a question, 
gave two gutteral orders and then in his 
turn stood up, gestured and shouted. 

Two ponies dashed out of the woods, 
one ridden by a Numidian nondescript, the 
other, a roan, carrying a figure cloaked 
to the eyes. They reached the top of the 
bank between the clumps .of scrub, and 
then the swathed figure swung off the roan 
pony, shed one cloak after another till he 
had handed five to his companion, who 
promptly spurred away, carrying the 
cloaks and leading the roan pony. 

Hannibal the Scout stood unhelmeted 
and unbooted, bareheaded and barefooted, 
clad only in his waist cloth, at the top of 
the bank. Scarcely had he shed the last 
cloak when Barranith trumpeted. Hannibal 
the Scout danced on the edge of the river 
bank, waved his arms and yelled. Again 
Barranith trumpeted and all the herd took 
it up. In the silence following this out- 
burst Mago and Hannibal heard the snap, 
snap of Barranith’s leg chains. Again he 
trumpeted, again the herd reinforced his 
defiant outburst. Mago and Hannibal, 
watching intently, caught a momentary 
glimpse of Barranith’s broad rump silhou- 
teed against the yellow surgings of the 
river as he tilted down the bank. The 
herd heaved behind him, he trumpeted a 
third time and surged forward, the ma- 
houts plying their hooked goads. Down 
the bank they slid into the river, till its 
yellow water was spotted with erect ma- 
houts, each with a trunk held aloft and 
part of a gray head visible before him 
and part of an unsubmerged gray back 
behind him. Hannibal the Scout danced 
and gesticulated on the bank. Barranith, 
without any mahout astride his back, swam 
two lengths before the other elephants. 
As he reached the bank and began to strug- 
gle up it Hannibal the Scout looked over 
the edge, gave a last teasing yell and then 
turned and fled for his life. As he turned, 
as Barranith toiled up the yielding bank, 
the four Africans, two above and two be- 
low, began to sneak out of their clumps 
of bush. When he had his head above the 


He had one arm upon the wheel 
Quite joyful was his ride, 

The other arm was wrapped around 
The “sweetie” by his side. 

A “copper” yelled, “Use both your hands,” 
In a voice that carried far, 

“I can’t,” the loving swain replied, 
“I have to steer the car.” 








bank, had caught sight of the scout run- 
ning toward the forest and was making 
his last spasmodic effort to reach the level 
above, as they felt sure of his ignoring 
them, they crawled toward him, clinging 
to the slippery face of the bluff. Below 
and behind him they neared him just as 
he gained sure foothold. Before he could 
make the first stride of his pursuit Mago 
and Hannibal, watching from across the 
river, saw the two big Mauretanian swords 
flash to right and left of him, saw him 
sink down like a hamstrung horse, saw 
the long spears thrust home. The four 
men scampered away to right and left as 
the herd behind began to breast the bank, 
their mahouts yelling and pounding them 
with the spiky goads. 

“Baal be thanked!” 
“they will make it.” 

“Baal nothing,” Mago snorted, “Hanni- 
bal be thanked! You could have prayed 
to Baal till next summer and they still be 
on this side. Your scout did it.” 

Mago scanned the turbid surface. “Look 
there!” he exclaimed, pointing below the 
herd, now more than half across. Two 
heads bobbed in the current. They watched 
them till they gained the banks. Barra- 
nith’s mahout was one and the boy the 
other. 

“Where a boy can swim there can I,” 
said Hannibal. 

“Don’t you venture it,” his brother pro- 
tested. “If we lose you we are all dead 
men together. Cross in a boat.” 

“Example counts,” snapped Hannibal. “I 
swim. As for you, off with you. Now is 
your chance for one of your favorite 
rearguard actions. Send me all the divi- 
sions except your own as promptly as you 
can. Don’t lose more men than you need 
lose. Take Gisgo and Hasdrubal. I keep 
the rest.” 

The two young nobles he designated 
followed Mago away from the river, the 
rest followed Hannibal toward it. As the 
last elephant scaled the further bank 
Hannibal spurred his horse into the yellow 
current, his escort beside and _ behind. 
When they topped the further bank noth- 
ing living was in sight save a gray faced 
Hindoo and a sobbing lad sitting huddled 
by Barranith’s carcass. Hannibal gave 
but one glance at them and spurred his 
horse past them into the forest. 


said Hannibal, 


Reprinted from “The Song of the Sirens 


and Other Stories,’ by Edward Lucas 
White, by permission of E. P. Dutton & 
Co., publishers. 


T axi- -driver : 
sir?” 

Reveler: “I don’t care; 
Johnson Street?” 

Taxi-driver: “Yes, sir.” 

Reveler: “Well, don’t drive me there, 
thatsh where I live.” 


Two children were 
breakfast. i 

“I had a’nawful good breakfast,” said 
Johnny 

“So. did I,” said Emmy Lou. 
somethin’ 


‘'N. ,” “ 


“Where shall I drive you, 


d’you know 


discussing their 


“I had 
"specially nice that begins with 

A norange?” suggested Johnny. 

“No.” “A napple?” “No, it was a negg. 


The man who doubles up with mirth 
when a woman has difficulty in driving 
through a ten-foot garage door, usually 
sobers up when he tries to thread a needle. 


Mother: “Freddy, Aunt Mary will never 
kiss you with that dirty face.” 
Freddie: “That’s what I figured.” 
oO 
Willie: “Hey, Mama! That dentist I 
went to wasn’t painless.” 
Mother: “Why, did he hurt you?” 
Willie: “Naw, but he yelled just like 
any other dentist when I bit his finger.” 
Oo 


And then there’s the college girl who, 
when asked if she were going to include 
bacteriology in her course of study, chirped, 
“Oh, don’t bacilli.” 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design 


Why are these two chosen to_ represent 
Shakespearian tragedy and comedy? What con- 
trasting moods are shown? Is there anything 
symbolical in the fact that Hamlet seems to 
introspective, while the Fool seems to be looking 
out upon the world? Considering the dagger in 
his hand, what words would you put into Ham- 
let’s mouth? What quotation from Shakespeare 
seems to you best to fit the Fool’s mood? Dis- 
cuss the design of the statue, especially from the 
point of unity. 


Il. Frontispiece 


A good debate can be had on the subject: 
Resolved, that the animated cartoon is America’s 
greatest contribution to motion picture art. What 
articular quality is the secret of its popularity? 

ry your hand at exposition by making perfectly 
clear to the class how such a film is made. 


Ill. The Elephant’s Ear 


After you have read the story, it is interestin, 
to translate the Latin quotation, and also muc 
easier. Notice how directly the author plunges 
into his plot, and then the vividness of the 
description of the two contrasting characters: 
Hannibal and Mago. Which of the two is the 
leader of men; which the better liked? Explain 
the situation with which the story opens. ame 
some of the extraordinary characteristics of ele- 
phants. Do their qualities as shown here agree 
with those that you gather from reading Kipling’s 
tales of them? Why was crossing at this par- 
ticular point necessary? 

Describe the other Hannibal. How did he 
et his name? At what point can you tell that 
e has a plan? Can you figure it out? What 
was the use of the pepper? What characteristic 
of Mago is evident from his rescue of the boy? 
What quality does Hannibal show in his com- 
ments afterwards? Does the scovt’s plan become 
clear after his questions of the mahout? Explain 
his plan for securing his own safety. 

Logically, can you justify the stratagem? 
Emotionally? Do you see how the author uses 
the boy’s sorrow to typify the woe war brings 
into the lives of innocent outsiders? Define five 
words that this story has helped you to add to 
your vocabulary. 


IV. He Makes The Ancients Live 


What are Mr. White’s best known novels? 
State positively and negatively his chief char- 
acteristics as a writer. hat contrast is there 
between his novels with a classical background 
and most famous previous works of that 
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type? What peculiar method of plot-getting has 
he? Give a brief summary of Andivins Hedulio 
and also a statement as to its historical accuracy. 
Give an account of Mr. White’s life. 


V. The Spring Flight 

What contrast is there between this beginning 
and the end of the previous installment? What 
has the world recently learned of Shakespeare 
from the court records of the Montjoy law suit? 
Describe Cheapside on that spring morning, in- 
cluding the new “‘riding-contrivance.” Jhat 
pleasant custom existed there of greeting famous 
persons? In the description of the scene from 
the bridge, pick out the details that you think 
could no longer be seen. t device was u 
then to advertise the performance of a play on 
a particular day? Of what assistance had John 
Harvard been to Shakespeare? For what is his 
name famous in history? Give an account of the 
Fog | and of the influence of the famous” 
that the two men examined together. Why had 
Shakespeare sought John Harvard? hat was 
the result? What was his mood when he reached 
the Globe? What happened there? Tell the stor 
related by Stephen that proved to be the spar 
in the gun-powder. What famous play resulted? 
Contrast the genuine creative mood that ends the 
tale with the false one that ended the first in- 
stallment. 


VI. As One Reader to Another 


What are the chief features of the book club 
described ? ave a Boy Scout give a review 
of First Aid for Boys. Give the interesting points 
about the two books on pastimes. Comment on 
Stories from the Operas. What are the good 
features of the new book on speeches? What 
various considerations influence the size of books? 
Comment on some of the new titles in a _well- 
known handy-size series. What book should be 
familiar to recent readers of The Scholastic? 


VII. The Poetry Corner 


From what various sources does Mr. Blunden 
draw material for his poetry? Trace his career 
briefly. 

The Inviolate. Connect this poem with the 
author’s life. hat oriental imagery has it? 
What indications do we have of the setting? 
Where is the place? What are the “God-gates 
temples’? What mood. is the poet trying to 
evoke? Explain the title. 

Inaccessibility in the Battlefield. How does 
the poet bring out contrasts of war and peace? 
Explain the theme that the t wished to make 
clear. Is this poem lyrical? Does the emotion 
tend to make the meter heavy? What boyhood 
memories of England affect all the descriptive 
details? 

Autumn in the Weald. How does the mood vary 
frome that of the preceding poem ? Zevon 
is the poet speakin: ? you get a feeling o 
“open country” ? Se? Does the simpler rhyme 
scheme fit t mood? Connect the descriptive 
touches with the title. 

Author's Last Words to his Students. To 
whom is he speaking? Is he sincere? Does he 
realize his defects? Name his shortcomings as 
he puts them. What effect is given by the short 
rhymed couplets at the end of each stanza? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


Il. A Student World Parliament. 


Why not have a high school students’ World 
Parliament? In communities with one or more 
high schools, a project similar to this college 
League Assembly can be worked out. Different 
schools or classes or even sections of classes 
can represent the various nations which took part 
in the deliberations and may discuss any one or 
all three of these important and timely subjects. 

Research work and study should be done by 
all in each group to accumulate important and 
interesting data. The individual members of 
each delegation may be appointed or elected after 
this research and study has progressed to a point 
where the teachers and pupils know who are best 
qualified to champion the interests of the nation 
assigned to them. course, the arguments 
must be such as will defend the policy of the 
nation represented and not the pupils’ own ideas, 


Il. Mirabeau. 

Give the main features of the life of Mirabeau 
up to the Revolution. State briefly the basic 
causes of the French Revolution. Compare the 
French with the American and Russian Revolu- 
tions. 

What is meant by the Third Estate? Explain 
the meaning of the First and Second Estates. 
Was there in French history ever a Fourth 
Estate? Explain. 


Ill, The “Anschluss.” 

Explain the meaning of the word “anschluss.” 

Compare the Austria of today with the Austria- 
Hungary of before the World War as to (a) 
area, (b) population, (c) racial elements, and 
(d) government. 

Just what is this plan now proposed by the 


recent “anschluss” agreement between Austria 
and ar Is it rely economic? Show 
how it would benefit countries involved. Is 
this a new idea? Give the main elements of the 
old Zollverein. 

Why is France opposed? [Explain Britain's 
attitude. What effect would it ve upon the 
Balkan States? Do you feel that the stand of 
the powers opposed to the age is istent 
with their policy at the ti of drawing up the 
Versailles Treaty when they proclaimed that each 
race or nation shéuld be allowed a certain amount 
of freedom for self-development? From Austria's 
standpoint is the attitude of those opposed a 
fair one? Do you feel that world peace would be 
endangered if the plan were carried out? Ex- 
lain. Will Austria and Germany disregard the 
ague of Nations in putting this into effect? 


IV. Foreign Affairs. 


The “Tariff Truce.” In what way were the 
European conference dealing with tariff reductions 
and Briand’s “United States of Europe” body 
similar? In the past what has been the attitude 
of European nations towards one another with 
reference to import taxes? What effect has this 
policy had? What was to be the purpose of the 
tariff truce? Which of the leading European 
nations had not ratified this plan at the expira- 
tion of the time limit set? What reasons do you 
feel caused her failure to ratify? What have the 
continental nations done on their own responsi- 
bility in this connection? Why do you consider 
this desirable? Is there still a chance for a 
formal written agreement to make this more 
binding? Explain. 

ermany. What effect has the recent Hitler 
demonstration in the Reichstag upon the 
power of Bruening? State some of the restric- 
tive measures which the government has put 
into effect to cope with the present unrest. re 
these a my a4 

ngland. fhat is the status of the reported 
coalition between the Liberals and the Laberites? 
Why are the Conservatives planning to bring in 
a motion to censure the government? On what 
occasion will they do this? Why do they feel 
that they will be able to pass this motion? What 
will be its effect if passed? 

India. hy is it said that reports to the 
effect that Gandhi’s power is declining are exag- 
erated? Give several of the demands of the 
ndian Congress. Do the Hindus expect to 
obtain all of them? What purpose will some of 
them serve? What final task faces Gandhi before 
he goes to London for negotiations with the 
British government? 

iustralia. Which party is in power in Aus- 
tralia? Explain the action of New South Wales 
as to her financial obligations. What move has 
the central government taken in this connection ? 
What is Canberra? Give the important details 
concerning it. Why is it being abandoned? 

pain. In what way is the recent loan to 
Spain by foreign bankers evidence that Alfonso 
is gaining better control of the situation in his 
country? How has the king further demon- 
strated his ability to handle the situation? 

—— is it that most of the rioting has been 
done by college students instead of workers? 


V. The Government of Japan. 


_ Describe the government and conditions existing 
in Japan before Perry’s treaty. What European 
influence is seen in the present constitution ? as 
the Japanese constitution made by the people 
who are governed by it? Explain. Why may we 
call Japan autocratic? 

Of what does the legislature consist? What 
check is there upon it? What were the Genro? 
Who selects the Chancellor and the ministers? 
To whom are they constitutionally responsible? 

Would you call Japan a democracy? Why? 
Do you feel that her present government is the 
best for her at this stage of her development? 


VI. Domestic Affairs. 


a. The President’s Cruise. On the wall map 
trace the “+ -%" of Hoover’s trip, Why was 
this visit to the West Indies made? How, when, 
and ae | were Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
acquired? Give the area, population, and racial 
elements of these acquisitions. What is their 
status and t of the citizens with respect to 
the U. S.? What seems to be the president's 
impressions of these islands? 

b. The Pabipeines, Ave these islands in the 
same position itically as Porto Rico? What 
Congressional Act promises independence to the 
Philippines? When? What situation has caused 
the recent propaganda for giving them their 
independence? What effect would our cession 
of the islands have upon the Filipinos as far 
as trade is concerned? What is your opinion 
of Dr. Adams’ suggestion? What does the 
Filipino think of it? Comment on the work and 
opinions of Governor-General Davis relating to 
Filipino independence. 

c. Government Fineuces. Give the causes 
claimed for reduced government income. Why 
is the government reluctant to increase taxes? 
What solution is offered by Speaker Longworth? 
By Senators Borah and Norris? Do you think 
that “ability to pay” is a fair basis for taxation? 
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CHIEF LONG LANCE makes 
the sign for “hot"’ in the Indian 
Sign Language, indicating the 
rays of the sun beating down 
on the head. This is only one of 
the many signs in this secret 
language that you can learn, 
Read the offer below. 
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CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG 
LANCE! Still a young man...Yet 
behind him lies one of the most 
remarkable careers of modern 
times. 

A Chief of the Blood Band of the 
Blackfeet Indians...The first full- 
blooded Indian cadet at West Point 
.+-Tesigned to join the Canadian 
army as a private...rose to the rank 
of Captain.,.was light-heavyweight 
boxing and wrestling champion of 
the Canadian Army. 

Recently he took up flying. His 
quickness and muscular skill as- 
tonished other aviators. On every 
page of the Chief's great record you 
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CHIEF LONG LANCE just after his first solo flight, 
in which his unusual muscular control enabled him 


safely to put his plane th 2 ishi stunts. 





sure, swift feet... 


can read the importance of well- 
developed, well-controlled muscles. 


Ever since his college days Chief 


Long Lance has wanted the right 
kind of canvas shoe. Recently, work- 


ing with Goodrich designers, he 
produced the Chief Long Lance 


Shoe. It combines the strength- 
building features of the Indian 
moccasin with the protection of a 
modern shoe. 

Goodrich Sport Shoes, of which 
the Chief Long Lance Shoe is one, 


are designed for every sport... for 


both boys and girls. Try them out 
and let your feet feel the difference. 
Ask for Goodrich Sport Shoes. 
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Please send me ‘‘How to Talk in the Indian 
Sian Language,’’ by Chief Buffalo Child 
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